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OUR CAVALRY. 


Ir is curious to note, alike in the 
past and the present history of Eng- 
land, the attitude of neglect invariably 
assumed by the country towards her 
Army. The reasons assigned for this 
fact are never very adequate. There 
is of course a traditional jealousy, 
handed down from the days of Crom- 
well and the later Stuarts, of all stand- 
ing armies ; a jealousy which, though 
utterly obsolete and absurd, is still 
cherished by the ignorant and foolish, 
and finds open expression in the Annual 
Army Act. For there are yet many 
Englishmen who try to persuade them- 
selves that we do not possess a stand- 
ing army, and could dispense with such 
an article if necessary. Again there 
is the deep-rooted prejudice among the 
lower classes against wearers of the 
red coat at large, a heritage which, in 
spite of the honourable estate accorded 
to military men during the Civil War, 
may be traced from the ill-treatment 
of our soldiers in the days of Elizabeth. 
Simple parents still lament over the 
enlistment of a son as though the 
barrack-yard were a convict-prison ; 
and most unfortunately the thought- 
lessness of the reformers of 1870, in 
turning their first batch of reserve- 
men adrift upon the country without 
taking pains to prepare it for so novel 
an experiment, has given this prejudice 
a new lease of life. 
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But the true reason probably lies 
elsewhere. All the battles of the 
British Army have been fought abroad. 
We have never been threatened, for 
instance, with such a wave of invasion 
as was rolled back by the French at 
Jemappes and Valmy; we have never 
seen the train of the victorious 
wounded toiling back over our own 
country roads, nor buried the victori- 
ous dead in our own green fields. We 
have had to take the histories of our 
wars where we could find them, and 
we have rarely found them well. There 
is in truth no military history in our 
language of the first rank, excepting 
only that of Napier. The rest are for 
the most part either so distinctly 
personal that they must be considered 
as autobiographies, or so purely tech- 
nical as to weary and perplex the lay 
reader. We have no Brantéme to 
tell us of our great soldiers of three 
centuries past; and worse than that, 
no Smollett, no Michael Scott, no 
Marryat of the Army. 

Recently, however, the retirement 
of the Duke of Cambridge has turned 
public attention to the imperfections 
of our military system. There is for 
the moment a real interest in the 
Army, and a desire to make good its 
defects ; and this interest will prob- 
ably endure for a few months until 
the civilian reader, choked as usual by 
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a profusion of technical details, aban- 
dons in despair the task of compre- 
hending what has been done, what is 
a-doing, and what remains to do. It 
is therefore with the perhaps too am- 
bitious design of setting forth in 
intelligible language what is going 
forward in one branch of the military 
service that the present paper is 
written. That branch, as our title 
indicates, is the Cavalry. 

The British Infantry has been re- 
peatedly lauded by foreigners as the 
finest in the world, not (in at least 
one instance) without a thanksgiving 
that there was fortunately little of it. 
No one, least of all the great Welling- 
ton, has hitherto found a good word 
to speak of the British Cavalry. We 
have produced no great cavalry officer 
since Cromwell ; and no action of our 
mounted troops is known to the 
majority of Englishmen except the 
charges of the Scots Greys and the 
Household Cavalry at Waterloo and 
of the two Brigades at Balaklava. 
Yet the recruits attracted to the 
mounted service have: always been, 
and are now more than ever su- 
perior to those of the Infantry ; our 
horses are better than those of any 
other nation, and our men ride them 
better than could any men in Europe. 
There is no reason why the British 
Cavalry should not enjoy as great a 
reputation as the British Infantry ; 
but it does not, and the question 
naturally arises why it should not. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
history of our Cavalry. It may be 
said, for our purpose, to have been 
originally modelled on Cromwell’s two 
famous regiments, and to have found 
its first definite form in the ten regi- 
ments of Horse and ten companies of 
Dragoons established by the Act of 
1645. Dismissing the Dragoons, who 
were only mounted Infantry, let us 
glance at these ten regiments, and 
note first that the organisation by 
regiments was in itself a novelty, the 


Parliamentary Horse at the opening 
of the war having consisted of seventy- 
five independent units, each called a 
troop, and each under the command 
of a captain. The new regiments 
consisted of six hundred men under 
command of a Colonel ; and they were 
organised in six troops, each one hun- 
dred strong. Each troop had three 
officers, Captain, Lieutenant, and 
Cornet, and was distributed for pur- 
poses of administration into three 
divisions, for each of which one of 
these officers was individually respon- 
sible, while the Captain of course was 
further responsible for the whole. 
Thus in the muster-rolls of the time 
a troop of Cavalry appears in three 
parallel columns; the Captain’s divi- 
sion on the right, the Cornet’s in the 
centre, and the Lieutenant’s on the 
left ; each officer’s name standing at 
the head of his division with his 
corporal’s name next below it. We 
ask the reader to note three points 

only : (1) The reform that substituted 

regiments for independent troops ; (2) 

the large strength of troops, and con- 

sequently of regiments ; (3) the ad- 

mirable system which gave each 

officer command of a definite number 

of men, for whose efficiency he was 

‘directly answerable. Of drill we 
shall say nothing, for men had not 

yet grasped the principle that horses 

who have four legs require a different 

system for mancuvre from men who 

have two. Rapidity of tactical move 

ment did not exist, because, with the 

current ideas of drill,it was impossible. 

Let us now pass over a century to 

a great epoch in our military history, 

the time of the Seven Years’ War, 

and briefly follow a typical regiment, 

which the present writer has by 

chance had occasion to study closely, 

through a part of its history. The 

corps was raised shortly after the 

victory of Minden in 1759, and its 

establishment was fixed at four troops 

of seventy-five rank and file apiece. 
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Recruits came in fast ; in less than a 
month two more troops were added, 
and the strength was presently in- 
creased to a total of six hundred and 
seventy-eight non-commissioned officers 
and men. Here is the regiment of 
Cromwell’s day reproduced and even 
enlarged ; and moreover it has learned 
to maneuvre. For men had grown 
to recognise that the only feasible 
method of maneeuvring long lines of 
horse is to tell off the ranks into small 
divisions which, wheeling off independ- 
ently to right or left, break the line 
into a succession of small flexible 
columns, and these again, when the 
desired change of front or position 
has been effected, can be wheeled into 
line once more. But as usually hap- 
pens when such novelties are intro- 
duced, the movements were far too 
numerous and complicated, requiring 
much pains to master and much 
practice to execute, and too apt on 
this account to be considered not as 
merely a means but as the beginning 
and end of all duty. The regula- 
tions also directly encouraged pretti- 
ness and precision in field-movements, 
and tended inevitably to degrade 
them into a pedantic exercise, which 
after a time became a positive curse. 
But the most deplorable of all 
changes was the loss of the old ap- 
portionment of responsibility among 
troop-officers, which had vanished in 
the interval since the Civil War. 
There was a new officer in each 
regiment called the Adjutant, and if 
there were work to be done in the 
regiment, he did it. 

Our typical corps has hardly been 
put into shape when the war is ended 
by the Peace of Paris. Forthwith 
the Army is reduced, and our regi- 
ment, cut down to a fourth of its 
former strength, is scattered about 
Treland in as many as six detach- 
ments, some of them numbering no 
more than thirty men. This vicious 
practice (as to which we shall presently 


speak further) was practically a rever- 
sion to the system of independent 
troops, which had been found wanting 
in the Civil War. It was, however, 
usual all over the United Kingdom, 
and perhaps even necessary at a time 
when police as yet were not, and the 
means of communication were slow 
and difficult ; for the military was the 
only force at hand to keep the peace 
in case of riot or disturbance. 

Our corps, notwithstanding all 
difficulties, maintains its reputation, 
and at the outbreak of the American 
War in 1775 is selected first for 
foreign service. But its strength 
amounts to barely one hundred and 
twenty men, and what is to be done? 
Deplete two other weak regiments to 
make good deficiencies ; send it abroad 
with a total strength of two hundred 
and twenty-five men and one hundred 
and eighty-six horses, and despatch 
an officer to America to purchase re- 
mounts. The officer arrives, of course 
too late, to find that the Americans 
have been beforehand with him and 
that no horses can be procured. A 
second regiment of Cavalry is sent 
out from England with remounts, but 
as over four hundred horses out of 
four hundred and fifty die on the 
voyage, matters are little improved. 
The General clamours loudly for 
mounted troops, and finally the second 
cavalry regiment turns over the whole 
of its horses and many of its men to 
our original corps and embarks for 
England. Thus at last, after desperate 
efforts and at great sacrifice, our 
regiment reaches an effective strength 
of four hundred mounted troopers. 
“Tt was a hundred years ago,” as 
Mrs. Shandy says. True, it was; and 
we beg our readers to remember it. 

Twenty years pass, and our regi- 
ment returns in 1797 from the West 
Indies so thinned by yellow fever 
as to be a mere skeleton. It is 
strengthened by a draft from another 
corps, but having (as indeed it still 
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has) an extraordinary power of at- 
tracting recruits, it quickly recovers 
itself, and in 1801 parades with the 
magnificent strength of a thousand 
men, ten troops of the old establish- 
ment of one hundred men apiece, all 
superbly mounted, a sight for gods 
and men. This is what a good En- 
glish cavalry regiment can do if it is 
permitted. But the Peace of Amiens 
is presently signed, and the strength is 
at once diminished to eight troops ; is 
indeed in process of being weakened 
to six, when the renewal of the war 
puts an end to all reduction. Thence- 
forward for twenty years our regiment 
does duty abroad, and there retains, 
notwithstanding appalling losses from 
sickness, a fixed establishment of 
about eight hundred mer, 

The period of Indian service ex- 
pires; most of the men are turned 
over to other regiments in the country, 
and the remainder, a mere two hun- 
dred, sail for England. Two thirds 
of these are immediately discharged 
or invalided on landing, and with a 
bare fifty men for the nucleus of a 
new corps, the officers set to work to 
bring the regiment up to its new 
establishment of six troops, three 
hundred men and two hundred horses. 
It is the opening of the reign of 
George the Fourth: the country is 
still suffering from the exhaustion 
of a long war ; and the Army is hidden 
away as far as possible and left to 
take care of itself in all matters except 
that of dress, whereon the King ex- 
hausts all the resources of a vulgar 
imagination. The lessons of the Pen- 
insula are forgotten, and the training 
of the Cavalry, most of which is as 
usual scattered broadcast in detach- 
ments, consists in drill of the stiffest 
and absurdest kind, a legacy from 
that most mischievous of pedants, 
David Dundas, better known from 
his master-failing as “Old Pivot.”? 


1 His classical work is a large quarto volume 
dated 1788, 


Officers cry loudly for reform in the 
Military Magazines, but in vain ; when 
suddenly the peace of forty years 
breaks up, and we are face to face 
with the Crimean War. 

Our regiment is ordered to embark 
on foreign service, but, being through 
no fault of its own unprepared, is 
obliged to leave two of its six troops 
behind to form a depot, and finally 
sails, even after reinforcement by the 
usual drafts, with the miserable 
strength of two hundred and fifty 
men. Before it reaches the Crimean 
peninsula these numbers have been 
reduced by sickness to less than two 
hundred, and it goes into action at 
Balaklava, even so not the weakest 
regiment of its brigade, with less than 
one hundred and fifty men in the 
ranks. Having been practically anni- 
hilated in the battle, its establishment 
is raised to eight troops, and it comes 
home four hundred strong. There- 
upon it is at once reduced to six 
troops, and the process of diminution 
is in full swing, when it receives 
orders to prepare for service against 
the mutineers in India. Up goes 
the establishment again to ten troops: 
no less than five regiments are drained 
to bring it up to strength; and 
thus reinforced by a hundred and 
thirty-two men, strangers to their 
officers and to each other, the regi- 
ment sails for Bombay four hundred 
and fifty strong. There for the pres 
ent let us leave it. 

But all this, it will be said, is an 
old story. What have we to do with 
the century from 1759 to 1859! 
Was not the army reformed in 
1870 and the succeeding years? Cer- 
tainly there has been reform in the 
Army; it is sometimes called reor- 
ganisation, but this is a mistake, for 
the Army after more than two cer 
turies still awaits its first true organ 
isation for its principal business of 
war. We all know how the reformer 
dealt with the Infantry; how they 
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found it an aggregate of individual 
battalions, incoherent as an army, 
and strong only in the regimental 
spirit, that esprit de corps which had 
gained for it its many victories ; how 
finding this spirit in the way of their 
schemes they swept it away with the 
lightest of hearts, and destroyed the 
sole source of our former strength 
without reflecting what they should 
put in its place ; so that the last state 
of our Infantry is on the whole per- 
haps even worse than the first. 

But the Cavalry the reformers left 
severely alone. It consists, as before, 
of three regiments of Life-Guards, 
seven of Dragoon-Guards, three of 
Dragoons, five of Lancers, and thirteen 
of Hussars, with numbers, titles, and 
facings intact. Short service indeed 
was introduced, as into the whole 
Army. Further, in the course of the 
past twenty years the establishment 
of regiments has been fixed per- 
manently at eight troops, or rather 
at four squadrons, for the organisation 
by squadrons has now been definitely 
adopted ; the yoke of Old Pivot has 
been shaken off, and the system of 
drill has been altered to meet modern 
ideas. Finally it has been recognised 
by the study of the German Cavalry 
in 1870-71, that the functions of 
men and officers of modern Cavalry 
have a wider scope than the ideal 
execution of parade-movements. Thus 
much we have learned in a hundred 
years, and so far as it goes the lesson 
is decidedly to the good. 

But for the most part, as we 
have said, the reformers have left 
the Cavalry severely alone ; and, as 
we proceed to prove the statement, 
readers will see that we have not 
referred to past centuries without a 
purpose. Let us return to our typical 
regiment. We saw it in 1763 
in Ireland dispersed in five or six 
detachments : in Ireland again, rather 
more than a century later, we find it 
quartered once more in detachments 


at Ballincollig, Limerick, Cork, 
Fermoy, Clogheen. Coming forward 
twenty years or so into quite recent 
days, we find it scattered about in one 
year at Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, in another at Hounslow, 
Kensington, and Hampton Court. 
Going deeper into the matter we find 
from an article in Tue JourNAL OF 
tHE Unirep Service Institution! 
(to which we here once for all 
acknowledge our obligations) that 
though there are twenty-one regi- 
ments of Cavalry at home, there are 
but sixteen headquarter-stations for 
the whole of them, while detachments 
must be found for no fewer than 
twenty-one stations separate from 
headquarters. Thus half the regi- 
ments are split up into distinct bodies. 
What does this mean? It means 
that we have not yet grasped the 
lesson taught by Cromwell that co- 
herent regiments are better than 
isolated troops; that, though im- 
proved police, railways, and telegraphs 
have long done away with the need 
for sprinkling the country with petty 
military bodies, we suffer our Cavalry 
to be ruined in order to save rich 
municipalities the expense of main- 
taining a small force of mounted 
constables. The gain of a few votes 
is weighed against the loss of an army, 
and the Army, in the sight of sneering 
Europe and of sluggish, complacent 
England, solemnly kicks the beam, 
For these detachments are a curse 
to officers and men, and most mis- 
chievous, if not fatal, to efficiency and 
discipline. What is a regiment? It 
is as truly as any University, Inn, or 
College an ancient and honourable 
Society, formed forthe purpose of train- 
ing young men in a great and noble pro- 
fession. It has its purpose to attain, 
its traditions to cherish, its reputation 
to uphold, its unity to preserve, and 
to this end, over and above all Queen’s 


1 By Colonel Graves, Twentieth Hussars ; 
vol. xxxix. No. 210, August, 1895, 
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Regulations, it possesses its own code 
of laws and customs, both written and 
unwritten, which goes by the name 
of the regimental system. If aregiment 
have a bad system, though it may be 
raised for a time to the highest per- 
fection by a good commanding officer, 
yet it will inevitably relapse into its 
former low estate as soon as an incom- 
petent commander succeeds him. If 
it have a good system it will maintain 
its efficiency through a whole genera- 
tion of useless colonels. Now how is 
a regimental system to be kept unim- 
paired if the regiment is parted into 
small pieces for whole years together ? 
Take the case of a public school, which 
in many respects affords the nearest 
parallel to a regiment, and let us 
select Harrow as one which enjoys no 
exceptional advantages, but is remark- 
able for its discipline and esprit de 
corps. Suppose that the head-master 
with his house and one or two more 
were left at Harrow, but was ordered 
to detach one house to Watford, 
another to St. Albans, two more to 
Hertford, another to London, and 
another to Richmond. What would 
be the inevitable consequence? Surely 
that Harrow would lose all unity, 
that it would cease to be a public 
school and sink into a congeries of 
private schools, differing in tone, in 
merit, and even in system, according 
to the character of the master in 
charge, and absolutely wanting in 
coherence. Moreover, every one would 
admit that to require of the head- 
master any other result than this 
would be the height of absurdity and 
injustice. 

The results are precisely the same 
in a regiment. If the officer in 
command of the detachment be lazy, 
the odds are overwhelming that the 
whole detachment will become lazy 
likewise. An energetic subaltern 
may save it, if the regimental system 
be good, but even so always at the 
cost of discipline, for the men will 


turn to him as the true commander ; 
while, if his superior be jealous and 
foolish as well as lazy, he will either 
be driven mad or himself become 
lazy from sheer despair. If on the 
contrary the officer be a good man 
and a zealous soldier, there is another 
danger little less great. There are 
few men who do not enjoy the feeling 
of being their own masters and the 
sense of independent command ; the 
abler they are the more they will 
delight in the feeling, and the more 
strongly they will impress their own 
idiosyncrasies upon those who serve 
under them. Such a man works up 
his detachment to the highest pitch 
of excellence possible to him, intro- 
ducing, it may be, a few ideas of his 
own, new but excellent in themselves ; 
he is justifiably proud of his little 
command, and grows to look upon it 
asa thing apart. Likely enough he 
has with him none but young non- 
commissioned officers, the old hands 
having been secured by his seniors 
who wish to be saved all trouble on 
other detached stations. He trains 
up his young ones to do the higher 
work entrusted to them ; they catch 
the infection and work with a will, 
for, like the officer, they exult in 
the freedom and responsibility of 
holding greater office than is assigned 
to them at headquarters. But 
the day comes when the regiment is 
reunited. The officer sinks from 
superior to subordinate command. 
Very likely through the return of 
some senior from employment on the 
staff he loses the satisfaction even of 
commanding a squadron. He can no 
longer take his own line ; his little 
improvements are isolated in the regi- 
ment, are scoffed at, neglected, and abol- 
ished. His interest in his work wanes, 
he grows impatient and discontented. 
The young non-commissioned officers 
also loathe the return from higher 
to lower work and the degradation, 
as it seems to them, to their former 
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dependence. There is every chance 
that all alike will become grumblers, 
and presently leave the service, which 
thus through sheer vice of system 
loses its best men. Nor, it may be 
guessed, can the change be without 
an evil and unsettling effect upon 
every private in the regiment. 

But of the two evils the likelier is 
that the detachment will grow lazy, 
for in many both of the headquarters 
and outquarters that lie in large 
towns there is no drill-ground, and it 
is necessary to waste hours in march- 
ing through miles of streets before 
any practical work can be done at all. 
Whatever an officer’s energy, he is 
always hampered by the weakness of 
his numbers as to the scope and 
variety of the instruction that 
he can impart, and by the conse- 
quent difficulty of interesting men 
in their lesson. Occasionally too he 
may be embarrassed by some egregious 
blunder at the district’s headquarters. 
For instance, we once saw an officer 
sent with a detachment to Hampton 
Court and kept for several days with- 
out any horses. There he was, with 
thirty or forty men and nothing on 
earth for them to do, with no stables, 
no possibility of drill, and every 
temptation surrounding his men to 
induce them to break out from pure 
lightness of heart (as is very common 
on arrival at a small out-station), and 
bring trouble on themselves and 
disgrace to the regiment. But the 
idea of having a detachment at 
Hampton Court to guard two hundred 
women is an absurd anomaly. There 
is no means of excluding the pub- 
lic from the barrack-yard, and the 
populace has been known positively 
to stop the penal drill of defaulters 
by its hooting,—a fine encouragement 
to discipline ! 

So much for this abominable system 
and its effect on our Cavalry. We 
have asserted without fear of contra- 
diction that a head-master whose 


school should be treated like a regi- 
ment of Cavalry would be acquitted 
of the consequences. A colonel is 
not acquitted. The country may 
place his regiment out of his reach, 
but he is still responsible. Colonel 
Graves gives an example of a regiment 
which in the course of the decade 
1879-1889 passed through the hands 
of six commanding officers, of whom 
the first three never had their entire 
regiment on parade during the whole 
term of their command ; the fourth 
had them concentrated for but three 
months, the fifth for but five, and the 
sixth fora year. And this kind of 
thing is still going on unaltered. Any 
Cavalry officer can tell with little 
trouble the number of regiments that 
have not stood together in line for 
months and even years. From time 
to time, however, their turn comes 
for concentration ; they are sent out 
to the yearly manceuvres, and critics 
complain that they are not up to the 
mark and that too much time, which 
should be devoted to higher training, 
has to be given up simply to drill. 
How can it be otherwise when their 
colonels never have a chance even of 
seeing them, and their officers have 
not so much as ground to drill them 
on ? 

Let us now pass to another matter 
on which we laid stress in reviewing 
the past history of our typical 
regiment,—the strength of our vari- 
ous Cavalry corps when called upon 
for active service. We saw that on 
no single occasion was it strong 
enough to take the field without 
drafts both of men and horses from 
other regiments. Is it otherwise 
now? In 1882 (we quote Colonel 
Graves) four regiments were required 
for the Egyptian War, with four 
hundred and twenty-four men and 
horses to each, or a total of, say, 
seventeen hundred inall. Nota very 
great force, one would imagine; but 
it was more than we could produce, 
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for there were not four regiments 
with the required strength of horses 
fit for active service to be found 
in the kingdom. Accordingly four 
regiments were sent out, with three 
hundred and sixty-five horses gathered 
from every quarter of the compass. 
One regiment was made out of the 
three Household Cavalry regiments, 
and the rest were supplied by stripping 
bare certain other regiments that 
remained at home. One of these 
gave up two hundred horses ; another 
was left with a little over a hundred, 
and these of course the least efficient 
in the regiment. Drafts of men were 
also taken in the same _ fashion 
wherever they could be found, and in 
the first reinforcement sent out there 
were men literally from every one of 
the twenty-one regiments at home. 
In fact there was not a single real 
regiment there, but a collection of 
deputations from the British Cavalry 
at large; in the most ironical sense a 
representative force,—representative 
of a vicious system and of a blind and 
foolish British public. 

In 1885, again, one regiment was 
required; but instead of a single 
regiment complete, a wing, that is 
to say a nominal half-regiment, was 
sent out from two regiments. As a 
matter of fact two regiments were 
really sent out; for when one wing 
had been brought up to war-strength 
at the expense of the other, there was 
little remaining but a depot. At the 
time of the Crimean War, which 
military reformers are so fond of 
denouncing, we had at any rate the 
courage to send two hundred and fifty 
away and confess that it represented 
the whole of a regiment ; but in these 
days, though the case is precisely the 
same, we say that we have sent out a 
wing, to delude the public with the 
idea that we have another wing equally 
strong waiting at home. 

So much for 1882 and 1885; is the 
condition of things any better now? 


We greatly doubt it. It was indeed 
stated in the House of Commons that 
certain regiments on a war-footing 
had five hundred and eighty-one men 
and five hundred and eleven horses, 
while others had six hundred and 
thirty men and five hundred and 
thirty horses. But, as Colonel Graves 
says, where are they? And he answers, 
on paper only. The largest barracks 
in the kingdom can only just accom- 
modate four hundred and twenty-four 
horses, and even if these barracks be 
full, there must needs be many horses 
too young or too old for active 
service. Even therefore if the men 
be as numerous as stated (and it is 
certain that many of them would also 
be unfit for active service), there would 
be a difference of a hundred horses to 
be made up somehow with endless 
confusion and difficulty. If again, 
from want of barrack-space, these 
strong regiments are split up into 
detachments, then we unhesitatingly 
assert that they are unfit, for reasons 
already given, to take the field for 
war. 

As a matter of fact eleven of the 
Cavalry regiments at home muster 
between them, by admission, less than 
three thousand horses, from which 
again a proportion must be deducted 
of inefficients, too young or too un- 
sound for «active service. It would be 
an extreme assumption to suppose 
that these regiments could turn out 
more than two hundred and _ fifty 
efficient men and horses apiece in the 
event of a declaration of war, and 
then the aggregate strength of the 
whole eleven would barely exceed that 
of four French regiments. Moreover, 
if it were decided to send the less 
weak regiments abroad, these eleven 
would perforce be stripped of most 
of their horses and of a good many 
men in order to fill up gaps, and would 
be practically reduced to shadows. 

But where, it may be asked, is the 
Reserve? Now there is an aphorism 
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as old as Vegetius and of profound 
truth, which says that every man not 
in active military training is a recruit. 
The proverb is of double significance 
in respect of our Cavalry which, as 
has been pointed out, is insufficiently 
trained at home even before the men 
are passed into the Reserve. In fact 
our Cavalry at home can hardly be 
said to have more than a potential, if 
indeed a potential, existence. The 
numbers even on paper are absurdly 
small in proportion to the Infantry ; 
its regiments, even on a war-footing, 
are weaker by more than a hundred 
men than the weakest regiments of 
Foreign Powers, while in time of peace 
they are merely skeletons. There are 
too few men for the officers, too few 
horses for the men, and too little 
barrack-accommodation and_training- 
ground for all three. Even if our 
Cavalry were all that the War Office 
would have us believe and more ; if 
every regiment were up to war- 
strength, fully manned, fully horsed, 
and fully trained, it would still be too 
weak for its work. As it is, we 
could only put into the field a 
ridiculously small force, heterogeneous 
and half-trained, the officers unac- 
quainted with their men, and the men 
ignorant alike of their work, their 
comrades, and their horses. 

So it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago, so it is now, and so it ever will 
be until the British public awakes, or 
is rudely awakened by disaster, to the 
danger of the position. It is no fault 
of men or officers ; it is the fault of a 
country which holds a party’s triumph 
dearer than the efficiency of an army, 
which would sooner see whole regi- 
ments ruined than one vote lost. 
The Cavalry has never failed us yet, 
says the idle public ; look at Waterloo 
and Balaklava. Has it ever tried to 


read of its failures; has it ever con- 
sidered that the Greys at Waterloo 
marred their performance by virtually 
putting themselves out of action after 
their charge, and that this was due to 
imperfect training; has it ever re- 
flected that the six hundred at 
Balaklava, if they had represented 
a strong homogeneous regiment instead 
of five fragments of regiments, might 
have been kept together under one 
head, no matter how many superior 
officers had fallen, and would not have 
been reduced to units, straggling and 
impotent for all their gallantry, by 
the mere disappearance of the Briga- 
dier? It is surely time that we 
abandoned the mistakes of the Ameri- 
can War of 1775 and put our Cavalry 
on a proper footing, with strong 
regiments, provided everywhere with 
proper barracks and adequate ground 
for drill and maneuvre. It will be 
expensive, no doubt; but surely it is 
more expensive to keep a number of 
oflicers without men to command, and 
very absurd (no country but our own 
could be guilty of such absurdity) 
as well as very expensive to pay for 
untrained men as though they were 
trained. We have increased marvel- 
lously in wealth and population in the 
past two hundred and fifty years ; but 
the highest ideal of the British 
Cavalry lies behind us in the year 
1645,—every regiment of six hundred 
horse, every troop one hundred strong, 
every officer responsible for at least 
thirty men. When this is done for 
our twenty-one regiments at home 
(though five squadrons of one hundred 
and twenty will do as well as six 
troops of one hundred), then, and not 
till then, we may say that England 
possesses a force, and still none too 
strong a force, of Cavalry. 





MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Tue conditions under which mis- 
sionary work is carried on in China 
are peculiar, and are but imperfectly 
understood by those who have never 
visited the country and been brought 
into personal contact with the Chinese. 
The population is divided into two 
sharply defined classes, the very rich 
and the very poor ; the middle classes, 
which are a distinctive feature of 
most other countries, are in China an 
insignificant quantity. But though 
the poor with all their ignorance and 
superstition are the more amenable to 
external influences, for good as well as 
for bad, they betray, in common with 
their rulers, a most rooted aversion to 
foreigners. The days of Chinese 
exclusiveness have departed, never, 
we believe, to return; but the su- 
preme self-complacency of the people 
as a whole, their lofty pretensions, 
their affectation of goodness, wisdom, 
and more or less beneficent power, are 
still one of their most striking charac- 
teristics, and while naturally more 
marked in the words and actions of 
the official class, may still be detected 
in the most wretched coolie who loads 
a ship’s bunkers with coal. The 
latter’s inborn animosity towards 
strangers does not of course show 
itself much outside China, where the 
conditions are naturally reversed. It 
rather developes into an unuttered 
contempt, and a determination to get 
the better of the foreigner in every 
conceivable way, even if it be only in 
the washing of linen. In China itself 
this animosity is fanned and kept 
alive by the expressed contempt and 
the active opposition of the governing 
classes. For among his many good 


and bad qualities the average China- 
man possesses that of being quick to 
take a hint. If his masters are 
passive (which is not often the case) 
in their attitude towards Europeans, 
he also is passive: if his masters 
show active dislike, he does the same ; 
and the result is in its mildest form 
the flinging of mud and stones, and 
in its worst such outbreaks as that 
which occurred the other day at 
Kucheng. This outbreak supplies us 
with a good illustration of the quality 
to which we have referred. When 
the lawless classes in one city, 
instigated by official sanction, commit 
outrages with impunity, their friends 
in other cities are always ready to 
emulate their example. Had _ the 
Government promptly ordered an 
open inquest without fear or favour 
at Kucheng, there would have been 
no trouble at Foochow nor fear of any 
at Canton. 

China, as all the world knows, has 
a very ancient civilisation and a very 
high moral code. It is only within 
comparatively recent years that the 
light of Christianity has been carried 
there. Confucianism has no doubt 
wrought much good in its time, but 
it has outlived its moral power ; its 
body is there still, but such soul as it 
had seems to have departed out of it. 
Confucius threw no light on any of 
the questions which have a world- 
wide and eternal interest ; he gave no 
real impulse to religion; he had no 
sympathy with progress. It does not 
seem, however, as if Dr. Legge’s pro- 
phecy that his influence would wane 
is likely soon to be fulfilled. Putting 
Christianity aside for the moment, 
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China would assuredly fare better if 
she followed out her great philosopher's 
principles. It is because her people 
preach so glibly of morality and virtue, 
and neglect to practise them, that the 
Empire is the morally rotten body 
that we see it to be. The assumption 
of universal philanthropy and far- 
reaching philosophic principles, which 
are brought out even in all the official 
documents, must appear to any 
straightforward man to be the very 
apotheosis of cant, when these high 
professions are viewed in the light of 
actual accomplishment. Even their 
teachers, with all their magnificent 
platitudes, were extremely ignorant 
and narrow-minded men. It has been 
said of them, and said rightly, that 
they knew nothing outside China, 
that they had no imagination, and 
that they did not wish tolearn. The 
Empire of the Son of Heaven was 
enough for them, and satisfied their 
highest aspirations. To such men, 
and to the disciples of such men, 
what did it signify what the Fan 
Kwei, the Foreign Devils, thought or 
did, so long as they kept away and 
gave no trouble; or, if they were 
bound to come, so long as they ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the 
Emperor by performing the recognised 
ceremonies? It is easy, when one has 
grasped the real situation, to under- 
stand the attitude of the educated 
Chinese to Christian missions. ‘ Who 
are these barbarian beasts,” they ask, 
“that they should aspire to lead us 
into the right paths? They send us 
for their own benefit a poisonous 
drug; where is their benevolence ? 
They send their fleets and armies to 
despoil other nations ; what becomes 
of their pretensions to rectitude? 
They allow men and women to mix in 
society and to walk arm-in-arm 
through the streets; where is their 
morality? They reject the doctrines 
of the ancient kings; where is their 


wisdom? Deficient, therefore, in four 
out of the five cardinal virtues, how 
can these barbarians expect to reform 
others?” We have seen this argu- 
ment advanced in a score or more of 
Chinese tracts. Will any one, who 


has been in the country and studied 
the people for even a brief space of 
time, say that he has never heard the 
advanced by his 


same argument 
native friends ¢ 
It must be apparent that, under 
such adverse conditions as these, the 
task of our missionaries in China is 
an unusually difficult one ; and it is 
most creditable to their zeal and to 
the fervour of their convictions that 
these exceptional difficulties should 
have even increased their numbers. 
Bringing the beauties of Christianity 
to the heart of a Chinese is a vastly 
different matter from bringing the 
same to, let us say, a South Sea 
Islander. In the one instance you 
have a gross and idolatrous savage, 
who more often than not has a feeling 
of admiration for a white man, pro- 
vided he is not a trader; when you 
have gained that savage’s good-will, 
half the battle for Christianity has 
been won. In China you have a 
people whose settled conviction it is 
that the ultimate purpose of your pres- 
ence there is to kill them off and 
confiscate their property ; who hardly 
discriminate between missionaries and 
other Western people, but class them 
all in the one hated category of 
Foreigners ; and who have their own 
striking religious beliefs and _ rites. 
The predominant religion of Taouism 
is consecrated by the practice of 
centuries and the adhesion of their 
own forefathers. Both these con- 
siderations count for much, count for 
everything, in fact, with the Chinese. 
They are the most conservative nation 
in the world, and they are strict in 
the worship of their ancestors. Their 
conservatism is proverbial ; and it is 
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one of their most grievous charges 
against our civilisation, and our pre- 
tensions to teach them a more ex- 
cellent way, that we bury our pro- 
genitors in cheap deal coffins, and do 
not so much as offer sacrifice to their 
manes or provide them with the fare 
to the next world. No one, of course, 
ever made the mistake of expecting 
the T’sung-li-Yamén to co-operate with 
the propagandists from the West in 
their endeavours to introduce Chris- 
tianity. It is doubtful if the central 
Government could do much, even were 
it ever so well disposed. The country 
is too large, the means of communica- 
tion with the outlying provinces are 
too slow and primitive to make the 
thing possible, even granted the 
good intentions; and the good in- 
tentions are notoriously wanting. 
It required the energetic reprisals of 
the European Governments for the 
cruel massacre of Tientsin in 1870 to 
convince the T’sung-li-Yamén of the 
advisability of giving something more 
substantial than a mere promise of 
protection to foreigners, which was 
intended to be broken on the first 
opportunity. In connection with 
those massacres the Government 
issued a memorandum defining its 
attitude towards the missionaries. It 
professed no hostility to them or to 
the object which brought them to the 
country ; but it complained,—and the 
charge was levelled more particularly 
against the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, who were specifically named— 
that the converts were not drawn 
from a moral class. The result, it 
affirmed, was that this boasted re- 
ligion had come to be thought lightly 
of among the more respectable mem- 
bers of the community. Its unpopu- 
larity had been greatly increased by 
the conduct of the converts, who, 
“relying upon the influence of the 
missionaries, oppress and take advan- 
tage of the common people [those 


who had not accepted Christianity] ; ” 
and yet more by the conduct of the 
missionaries themselves, who, when 
collisions occurred between Christians 
and the others, invariably upheld the 
former in their conflict with the 
authorities. “This indiscriminating 
enlistment of proselytes,” they went 
on, “has gone so far that the rebels 
and criminals of China, pettifoggers 
and mischief-makers, and such like, 
take refuge in the profession of 
Christianity for the purpose of 
creating disorder. This has deeply 
dissatisfied the people, and their dis- 
satisfaction, long felt, grows into 
animosity, and their animosity into 
deadly hostility. The populations of 
different localities . . . do not know 
that there is any distinction between 
{different religious propagandists 
among] the nations of the West. 
They include them all under the one 
denomination of foreigners, and thus 
any serious collision that occurs com- 
promises all foreigners in China.” 
To control the missionaries, and to 
prevent so far as possible any troubles 
between them and the populace, the 
T’sung-li-Yamén submitted eight ar- 
ticles to the following effect: (1) 
the Yii-Ying Tang, or infant asylums, 
should be abolished, or failing that, 
the sphere of their labours should be 
restricted to the children of native 
Christians unable to rear them ; (2) 
women should under no circumstances 
be admitted into the chapels (or 
establishments), nor should female 
missionaries be allowed in China ; (3) 
missionaries residing in China should 
be amenable to Chinese law and usage ; 
(4) where Chinese and foreigners lived 
together in the same locality, the one 
law should be impartially administered 
to both; (5) the passports of the French 
missionaries, authorising them to pro- 
ceed to any province to preachand teach, 
should state distinctly and precisely 
the province and the prefecture ; (6) 
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before accepting any man as a con- 
vert, missionaries should satisfy them- 
selves as to his moral character ; (7) 
missionaries should be forced to obey 
the established laws (or respect the 
dignity) of China ; (8) the authorities 
should, “in the interests of peace,” 
be consulted on the question of pur- 
chasing land for the erection of 
chapels, etc, and the missionaries 
should not have the right to demand 
the restitution of any chapel they 
might be pleased to indicate. 

There are two or three interesting 
questions in regard to these proposals. 
Let it be stated at once that the first, 
fifth, and eighth did not concern 
British Protestant missions. It was 
pointed out at the time to the Chi- 
nese authorities by Lord Granville 
that converts, simply by becoming 
converts, were not exempted from 
the obligations of their natural al- 
legiance or from the jurisdiction of 
the local authorities. This disposed 
of the assertion that the missionaries 
upheld their converts in their oppo- 
sition to the ruling powers. As to 
the charge that native rogues were 
attracted to the Christian fold by 
the prospect of making profit out of 
their professed conversion, it is to be 
feared there was something in it, 
though not so much as the T’sung-li- 
Yamén tried to make out. This is 
one of the troubles our missionaries 
have to encounter wherever they go ; 
but, even if we had not ample proof 
to the contrary, it would be a mon- 
strous injustice to suppose that the 
ranks of converts were made up even 
largely of the criminal classes. We 
have yet to be persuaded, moreover, 
that the missionaries do not well to 
bestow particular attention upon 
these classes. As for the implication 
of connivance between the mission- 
aries and the pettifoggers, etc., to 
defeat the ends of Chinese justice, 
that also is an assumption altogether 


unwarranted. Here and there may 
possibly be found a teacher with much 
zeal and little discretion, who deals 
less delicately than he might with 
Chinese prejudices ; but if there has 
ever been any interference, and that 
has still to be proved, it has never 
gone further than a protest against 
some glaring wrong or some diabolical 
cruelty aimed at a native for no other 
reason than that he was a Christian. 
Chinese punishments cannot be paral- 
leled in the world for brutality. Much 
odium, having its origin in the disap- 
proval of the Mandarins and in the 
sneers and innuendoes of the Taouist 
priests, attaches to a convert to 
Christianity ; and if he is not under 
the immediate wing of the mission- 
aries, his lot is pretty sure to be a 
hard one. But one of the most 
striking features of missionary work 
in China is the loyalty and devotion 
of the bulk of the native converts. 
If proof be required, it may be found 
in the minutes of the Consular in- 
vestigation into the cause of the out- 
breaks at Wuhu and Wuhsueh in 
1891. Missionary reports may possi- 
bly be partial, but this official docu- 
ment is not. It proves, beyond doubt, 
that in the riots at the latter place, 
when a Wesleyan minister named 
Argent and an Imperial Customs 
officer named Green were killed, the 
natives attached to the various mis- 
sions performed excellent service in 
protecting the European ladies and 
children from the fury of their 
countrymen. 

The second of the proposals put 
forward by the T’sung-li-Yamén is 
very curious and significant. It is 
an offence to Chinese propriety that 
men and women should associate 
freely ; and the idea of the latter 
going about the country and pene- 
trating into strange houses is utter- 
ly repugnant to them. Personally, 
though they are undoubtedly of much 
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value in the conduct of the missions, 
we are inclined to think that the 
prevalent impression as to their moral 
character,—or to put it bluntly their 
wantof moral character—militates very 
powerfully against their influence for 
good. Curiously enough, women were 
the involuntary causes of the massacres 
at Tientsin and at Wuhsueh in 1891, 
and of the disturbances at Wuhu in 
the month (May) preceding the affair 
at Wuhsueh. It is fair to state here 
that it was the action of the Sisters 
of Mercy attached to the French 
Catholic missions which stirred the 
popular fury in each instance. Among 
the many singular superstitions of the 
Chinese people is one which carre- 
sponds closely to the miawmai of the 
Hindoos; a_ belief that Western 
physicians use the eyes, brains, and 
hearts of infants in the concoction of 
their medicines and of those magical 
potions which are to be used in the 
fulness of time to kill off the inhabit- 
ants of China preparatory to the 
confiscation of their land. This ab- 
surd belief probably originated from 
their own practices in this direction. 
The Chinese, as their law-books show, 
are firm believers in witchcraft by 
spells and drugs, and those parts of 
the human frame which we have 
mentioned ‘are frequently employed 
by them in the way of medicines ; a 
practice, by the way, not unknown 
in our own country even in the eight- 
eenth century. One of the great 
works of the Sisters was the saving 
of infant life. Female babies in China 
are held in very poor estimation, and 
are frequently thrown out to die or 
given away to any persons so mis- 
guided as to desire the possession of 
them. The object of the Sisters was 
in every way commendable. They 
sought to prevent a deplorable waste 
of human life ; or, if their care could 
not avail to save the poor little wasted 
bodies, they sought at least to save 





their souls. They gathered into their 
infant asylums all the children they 
could find. It was proved that their 
methods were not always beyond re- 
proach, but the end, they argued, 
justified any means. The deaths 
were very numerous, not unnaturally, 
considering the neglected condition of 
the children when received. A rumour 
spread that the Foreign Devils were 
employing professional kidnappers to 
obtain infants for the sake of their 
eyes, hearts, and brains. The educated 
classes are, in all that pertains to 
physiological knowledge, as ignorant 
and as superstitious as the common 
people. The popular rage broke out; 
some bodies, which were exhumed, 
seemed to afford confirmation of the 
charges ; the official classes and the 
secret societies fanned the flame ; and 
the result was that every French man 
and woman in Tientsin were killed, 
and all the property belonging to them 
and to their mission destroyed. The 
nuns were subjected to foul outrage 
after death, and their bodies thrown 
into the Peiho river. The French 
were virtually the only sufferers, 
though some Russian property was 
damaged and two Russians killed 
under the impression that they were 
French ; but the prompt action of the 
foreign representatives at Pekin, a 
little further up the river, frightened 
the T’sung-li-Yamén, and the riots 
were quelled. 

The old story about Knai-tse, or 
baby-stealers, was, as we have hinted, 
at the bottom of the outbreak at 
Wuhu on May 12th, 1891, and of the 
outbreak at Wuhsueh on June 5th 
following. The Koloa-Hui, one of the 
many secret societies with which 
China is honeycombed, was an active 
instigator of the former, and probably 
also of the latter. A proclamation 
was posted about the streets of Wuhu 
after the riot, in which direct refer. 
ence was made to the allegations of 
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kidnapping as the sole cause of the 
disturbances. In regard to the 
origin of the troubles at Wuhsueh, 
we will quote the deposition of a 
native Christian named Hsiung Chia- 
lien, servant to Mr. Warren, as taken 
before Consul Gardner of Hankow. 


At about six in the evening of the 5th 
of June, a Chinaman was seen in Wuhsueh 
carrying four Chinese female babies. He 
was asked what he was doing with them. 
He said he was taking them down to 
Kiukiang, to the Roman Catholic mission, 
to be made into medicine. I saw the man 
and the babies; they were just outside 
the Wesleyan mission. The people attacked 
the man. The man said he came from 
Kwang-chi. When the people attacked 
the man he escaped to the Lung Ping-sze’s 
official residence, and told the Lung Ping- 
sze that he was taking the children to the 
Roman Catholic mission to be educated, 
they being the children of Catholic parents. 
There was a mob around Lung Ping’s 
residence. He told the mob that if any of 
them wanted to make a complaint against 
the man he must enter his name formally 
on the charge-sheet. No one would give 
his name as plaintiff. The Lung Ping-sze 
thereupon refused to take action, and said 
the man might take the children to 
Kiukiang. When the man got outside 
the mob again attacked him, and one of 
the children was crushed to death. The 
children were all under one year old ; the 
dead child was opposite the Wesleyan 
mission. Some one suggested that the 
Wesleyan missionaries were going to make 
medicine of it, and then the Wesleyan 
mission was attacked. The door of Mrs. 
Protheroe’s house was broken open, and 
afterwards Mrs. Boden’s house was attacked. 
The mob broke first into the pantry, upset 
the lamps, which set fire to the place, and 
then broke into the sitting-room and set 
that room on fire. They beat the three 
ladies, and one of the mob seized one 
of Mrs. Protheroe’s children. I got the 
child away. The ladies and children 
escaped to the residence of the Makowsoe, 
who refused them admittance. Afterwards 
they ran to a vegetable garden, and a poor 
person allowed them to hide in his hut. 
Only two (Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Boden) 
hid in the hut. Mrs. Protheroe and three 
children got to the Yamén on the Weh 
Fu. On the way to the Yamén I met Mr. 
Argent and Mr. Green, and begged them 
to turn back, as every one had left the 


Wesleyan mission, but they would not. 
When they got near the chapel Mr. Argent 
tried to take refuge in a shoemaker’s shop. 
The mob destroyed the shop and struck 
Mr. Argent over the head, and gave him a 
severe wound. I said to the mob, ‘* Don’t 
strike the foreigner; strike me.” The 
shoemaker asked the mob not to strike Mr. 
Argent in his shop. The mob then 
dragged Mr. Argent into the street, and 
killed him. Meanwhile Mr. Green ran 
into a pond near. He was in the pond 
about two hours. The mob said if he 
would come out they would not beat him. 
He came out, and they beat him to death 
with stones. 


If there is one class of foreigners 
which the Chinese populace hates 
more than another it is the Jesuit 
missionaries. The Fathers have al- 
ways been very active, and the nuns, 
as we have hinted, have not always 
been careful to consider Chinese 
susceptibilities or to conceal their 
abhorrence of the wholesale murders 
of female infants; they probably 
never realised that they were seriously 
credited with collecting children to 
make medicine of them. But it must 
not be assumed that the Roman 
Catholic propagandists are the only 
ones suspected of these practices. 
As we have said, the bulk of the 
Chinese make little or no distinction 
between any of the Western nations 
or between different religious sects ; 
to them all are interlopers with 
but one aim, the confiscation of 
Chinese lands for their own special 
benefit. The deposition of Hsiung, 
which was proved to be in every 
particular true, shows how quick a 
mob is to level the epithet baby- 
stealers against all foreigners indis- 
criminately. That the latest series of 
riots had its origin in the usual way 
seems to be confirmed by the Canton 
Correspondent of THe Dairy News. 
“A day or two before the work of 
destruction commenced,” he wrote on 
July 17th, “an anonymous placard 
was posted on the walls of Cheng-tu 
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city, warning the people not to let 
their children go into the streets, as 
the foreigners were on the hunt for 
them, desiring to kidnap and kill 
them that they might obtain an ex- 
tract from their bodies to manufacture 
foreign drugs. This was the lighting 
of the fuse. When the riot was in 
full career, the Taotai put out this 
proclamation, using some of the very 
words of the previous placard: ‘We 
have obtained unquestionable proof 
that these foreigners do beguile and 
kidnap -small children. But you 
soldiers and people, don’t get too ex- 
cited. As for us, we will show no 
mercy to these kidnappers when we 
get hold of them.’” And a letter 
from the Rev. William Owen, a mem- 
ber of the London Mission, printed in 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN of August 
20th, is to the same effect. ‘In 
Chen-tu [Cheng-tu], long before the 
riot, all sorts of rumours about the 
foreigners were in circulation. Con- 
densed milk was shown round as the 
brains of Chinese children, prepared 
for the devilish appetite of the 
foreigner. Gelatine, of native manu- 
facture and eaten by the people them- 
selves, when found in a mission- 
building was said to be the essence 
of Chinese children, who had been 
boiled down to procure the jelly. 
Blood-stains were said to be seen on 
the walls of mission-premises. A 
Chinese child was reported to have 
had his tongue cut out by the foreign- 
er.” Mr. Owen was at Cheng-tu, so 
he may be supposed to speak from 
what he has himself seen and heard. 
He tells us that the Cheng-tu mission- 
aries, after much trouble, managed to 
get a small escort of soldiers to Chung- 
king ; and he adds that, up to the 
time his letter was written, twelve 
cities and towns, in some of which 
there were as many as four missionary 
societies at work, had been visited by 
the rioters and the missions sacked. 








Missionaries in China. 


All the evidence seems to point to 
the fact that the series of riots, begin- 
ning at Cheng-tu and ending at Ku- 
cheng, in which the Rev. R. W. 
Stewart and others lost their lives, 
had their origin in the stories of 
baby-stealing. The fact that some 
female missionaries were killed is 
almost sufficient proof of that. 

The close resemblance between the 
document. posted at Cheng-tu and 
previous proclamations which have 
heralded previous outbreaks points to 
® common agency. This agency is 
that of the secret societies. We know 
already that the Vegetarian Society, 
as it is called, instigated the attack 
at Kucheng. The placard which ap- 
peared on the walls of the Wuhu in 
May, 1891, enumerating charges of 
kidnapping and recommending the 
people to rise as one man on a certain 
day, and completely destroy all the 
property belonging to both Protestant 
and Catholic missions on Yihchishan, 
was the work of the Koloa-Hui, 
another secret society with identical 
aims ; and after full investigation by 
Consul Gardner, it seems indubitable 
that the wretched business at Wubh- 
sueh was organised by the same 
society,—that is to say, it suborned 
the villain who carried the four babies 
through the streets, and set a native 
woman to create a disturbance out- 
side the Roman Catholic mission on 
the pretext that the Sisters had stolen 
her children. These secret societies 
are very numerous and _ powerful 
bodies with very definite aims, and 
the Mandarins and other officials are 
either members of them or are in 
strong sympathy with their objects. 
Whatever the ostensible purpose of 
the societies, one and all have the 
same ultimate purpose, to foment an 
insurrection which will lead to the 
expulsion of the alien dynasty which 
rules them, and of the hated bar- 
barians from the West who are et 
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deavouring to elbow them out of their 
own country. The apathy of the 
Mandarins in punishing rioters, and 
their marked disinclination to afford 
protection to missionaries, are both 
referable to their own anti-foreign 
sympathies and to their fear of the 
summary vengeance of the secret 
societies. The Chinese have a mania 
for plotting on the quiet, and probably 
it is only their constitutional dislike 
to strong action that has prevented a 
general uprising. 

The case for missions in China was 
stated in the newspapers, at the time 
of the Kucheng riots, by Mr. Eugene 
Stock, Editorial Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society; and no 
one probably, save those who are en- 
tirely inimical to all missionary effort, 
will deny the cogency of his argu- 
ments, or fail to recognise the logic of 
the position of the Christian Churches 
in fulfilling the injunction of their 
Master. One need not describe this 
attitude in detail, because it is suffi- 
ciently well understood both by those 
who sympathise with it and those 
who dislike it. Two points, however, 
are worth particular attention. Ought 
women to be sent to China? and are 
the missionaries sufficiently careful 
not to inflame the passions of the 
people needlessly? Little can be 
added to what we have already said 
about female missionaries; but we 
must reiterate our conviction, which 
will be shared by nearly all laymen 
who have visited China, that the hos- 
tile feelings they indisputably excite 
almost completely nullify the good 
they would be capable of accomplish- 
ing under more favourable conditions. 
Their enthusiasm and devotion, their 
bravery and (as a general thing) their 
tact, their tireless and unceasing 
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labours in lonely provinces where 
everything but their own steadfast 
belief in their cause tells against 
them, make their relative failure all 
the more pathetic. Still, badly as 
Chinese men think of the Western 
woman who goes about among them 
unrestrained, the Chinese women are 
more amenable to feminine influences, 
when once their natural prejudice has 
been removed, and there is a mar- 
vellously wide field here for female 
energy. It is possible that our women 
do more good among their own sex in 
China than we are generally disposed 
to admit; but it is certain their 
presence is an abomination to the 
people at large, and until China has 
properly awakened, sporadic outbreaks 
with more or less serious results are 
inevitable. The other question, as to 
the discretion of the missionaries of 
both sexes, has occupied the attention 
of successive ministers to Pekin and 
of consuls at the various Treaty ports 
any time during the past thirty years 
or more. After all, it must be re- 
membered that China belongs to the 
Chinese, and that we, when we pene- 
trate beyond the Treaty ports, are 
only received on sufferance. The 
authorities do not want us there, and 
they would turn us out if they could 
and if they dared. Given a rooted 
antipathy to foreigners and a mission- 
ary whose zeal outruns his discretion, 
and a disturbance is the most natural 
result in the world. It speaks well 
for the qualities of the men we send 
out to preach the Gospel in China 
that collisions with the officials and 
the people have, in circumstances 
tending very readily to enmity, been 
so relatively few and the converts so 
relatively numerous. 
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ProspER Mérimée’s heart 
posthumous discovery, first revealed 
to the world by the publication of 
the famous LeTrREs A UNE INCONNUE ; 
since then, as is usual with such 
discoveries, the tendency has been 
rather to*exaggerate the extent of a 
possession which its owner so success- 
fully concealed. Still, in this day of 
psychological studies few will quarrel 
with Mérimée’s latest biographer 
for devoting himself quite as much 
to the character as to the writings of 
this interesting and complex person.' 
Altogether M. Filon’s book is the 
best and fullest work on Mérimée 
that has yet appeared. M. Taine’s 
introduction to the Lerrres A UNE 


was a 


InconnvE, M. Blaze de Bury’s preface 


to the Lerrres A UNE AUTRE In- 
CONNUE, the Comte d’Haussonville’s 
biography, and the rest,—all are re- 
sumed, corrected, or amplified in these 
judicious pages. It would be imper- 
tinent to enumerate M. Filon’s quali- 
fications, but he has the great ad- 
vantage of being sympathetic, as an 
Imperialist and faithful to the old 
order ; and also of having had access 
to information and documents un- 
available before, chief among which 
is Mérimée’s correspondence with the 
Comtesse de Montijo, mother of the 
Empress Eugénie, with whom he main- 
tained a life-long friendship. And 
yet, with all the wealth of his material 
and the abundance of his knowledge, 
M. Filon does not seek to dogmatise, 
but discreetly leaves the reader to 
form his own conclusions. 

The first question that appears to 


1 MERIMEE ET SES AMIS; by Augustin 
Filon. , Paris, 1894. 


exercise every student of Mérimée is 
his cynicism, that habitual doubt and 
distrust which to his contemporaries 
illustrated: perfectly the motto en- 
graven on his ring, wéuvno’ amore. 
Whence did this cynicism come? Was 
it due to the early influence of Beyle?! 
Was it largely inherited, especially on 
the mother’s side, as one authority 
suggests? Was it connected with that 
episode of boyhood narrated by M. 
Taine, the scolded child leaving the 
room in tears, and, as the door closed 
behind him, hearing the laughter of 
his elders, amused that he should 
have thought they were really angry 
with him? Whatever the origin may 
have been, the fact itself is important, 
since (as we believe) this cynicism, 
whether or not assumed at first merely 
as a cloak of shyness, gradually so 
folded itself. round Mérimée as to be- 
come an inseparable part of him, and 
to form in fact the one obvious and 
constant trait of his character. He 
has had some prototypes, notably 
among Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century ; but in our own day so per- 
fect a cynic would be an anachronism. 

The first exhibition of this tem- 
perament, and of the talent which 
went with it, was rather an elaborate 
practical joke ; one of those mystifica- 
tions which are now almost out of 
fashion, but which were much in vogue 
about 1825, when literature, other 
than classic, was pervaded by a spirit 
of fun quite alien to the present 
seriousness of young authors. Undig- 
nified as such a trick may be deemed, 
it has to be confessed that Mérimée’s 
first published work, Le Taéarre DE 
Ciara Gazut (professing to be the 
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plays written for herself by a cele- 
brated Spanish actress), was a gross 
imposture, aggravated by the portrait 
of Clara which formed the frontis- 
piece, and in which none except the 
chosen few could detect the features 
of Prosper Mérimée. The identity of 
Clara Gazul was of course eagerly 
sought for; the editor had taken good 
care to make the search a difficult 
ene; yet even so one Spanish patriot 
wasfound bold enough to allow that the 
translation was fairly good, but no- 
thing to the original. The plays them- 
selves are a selection from a number 
of similar efforts read privately to a 
circle of friends, at the time when a 
spirit of revolt against the canons of 
the classic drama was already in the 
air.' They are witty and readable, 
but not acting plays, any more than 
are the Proverses of Alfred de 
Musset. The chief of them (such as 
Le Cre, er wt’Enrer, UNE Femme 
est UN Drasie, L’Occasion) have 
common features. The scene in each 
is laid in some Spanish colony: the 
characters of a lady (or two), a lover, 
and a confessor figure in each; and 
in all of them the author discloses 
thus early his singular animosity 
against Catholicism and its ministers. 
Le Carross—E pu Sarnt-SacREMENT 
(now included in this collection, though 
of somewhat later date) breathes the 
same unedifying spirit, and contains 
also the first specimen of that peculiar 
type of woman, the femme méchante, 


' One of Mérimée’s early and unpublished 
dramas was entitled CRoMWELL, about which 
one of the audience records that ‘‘ the scene 
changed a thousand times and the action was 
multiplied by indefinite complications.” Now, 
if there are still any persons curious about the 
origin of the Romantic movement, it may be 
noted that this CromweEL. preceded the 
famous CROMWELL by at least three years, 
though it should be added of course that, 
except in a contempt for the hapless Unities, 
Mérimée had not the least affinity with the 
Romantic spirit as it soon came to be under- 
stood and personified in Victor Hugo. 
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malicious, mischief-loving, and ador- 
able, who, in life and in literature, 
fascinated Mérimée so much. It is the 
story of the actress who playfully 
atones to the Church for her irregu- 
larities by presenting her coach to be 
used henceforth for conveying the last 
consolations of religion to the dying. 
The subject might be treated without 
offence ; but Mérimée gives a malig- 
nant twist to the Peruvian legend by 
representing as the freak of a capricious 
woman what in the original version 
was a deed of sincere penitence. LE 
CarrossE is the only dramatic work 
of Mérimée that was put to the test 
of performance. Years later, when 
its author was a famous Academician, 
Mdlle. Augustine Brohan of the 
Comédie Frangaise, thinking to find 
a suitable part for herself in the 
wayward actress of Le Carrossg, pre- 
vailed upon the directors of the 
Théatre Francaise, and upon Mérimée 
with much reluctance and despite his 
own judgment, to have the piece pro- 
duced. This was in 1850; and no- 
thing can be said of it except that 
Mdlle. Brohan’s dresses were much 
admired. After a few nights the 
play was dropped. Mérimée never 
professed to be a dramatist, or cared 
to be; though that he might have 
gone far in this direction seems evi- 
dent, both otherwise and from the 
fact that so accomplished a play- 
wright as Emile Augier pressed him 
on one occasion urgently, but vainly, 
for his collaboration. 

To return, however, to the early 
years. The success of this first impos- 
ture suggested another, From Gazul to 

tuzla was only a slight transposition ; 
and La Guzza, a collection of Illyrian 
songs by one Ivan Maglanovitch was 
an even more remarkable mystification 
than Ciara GaAzuL, involving as it 
did not only a biography of the sup- 
posed poet, with notes, appendices and 
so forth, but also a set of ideas and 
c 2 
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sentiments wholly foreign to the 
French nature. La Guzia was taken 
seriously by many eminent persons, 
among others by the Russian poet 
Pouchkine, who translated into his 
own language some of these “ speci- 
mens of Illyrian genius”; and the 
great Goethe was so far impressed 
that he prided himself (in a letter to 
Mérimée) upon having penetrated the 
author’s identity. We can fancy how 
that author must have chuckled at all 
this stir. His purpose, he tells us, 
had been to travel in Illyria for the 
sake of local colour before concocting 
this book, but the necessary funds 
were wanting. “Never mind,” he 
writes to the friend who was to have 
accompanied him; “let us describe 
our tour, and then with the proceeds 
of the sale we will go and see whether 
the country resembles our descrip- 
tion.” The result was La Guzza. 
“From that time forward,” he adds, 
“‘T was disgusted with ‘local colour,’ 
having seen how easily it could be 
manufactured”; a flippant remark 
obviously aimed at Hugo and his 
school. Neither Ciara GazuL nor 
La Guzia produced any pecuniary 
profit; but such versatility and 
power in a young man who was not 
yet twenty-five could not fail to make 
Mérimée known. And so he betook 
himself to more genuine work. On 
La JACQUERIE, a series of scenes’ in 
dialogue describing the peasants’ revolt 
of the fourteenth century, an amount 
of time and labour was bestowed out 
of all proportion to the cold reception 
the book met with ; a reception which 
no reader, who has tried to wade 
through this curious mixture of nar- 
rative and drama, will much wonder 
at. La CHronique DE CuHartes IX. 
on the other hand, which Mérimée 
calls a worthless novel, became popu- 
lar at once, and remains, with its 
striking incidents and strong charac- 
ters, a solitary specimen of what its 


author might have accomplished in the 
field of historical romance.! 

But Mérimée’s ambition, and at 
twenty-seven it may be supposed he 
still had some, pointed rather to the 
Academy than to the favour of the 
multitude for which, now and always, 
he had a very hearty contempt. Hav- 
ing shown that he could write a novel, 
he contented himself henceforth in 
fiction with short stories, while in 
graver matters he took up, as the 
fancy seized him, history, archeology, 
travel, and the study of languages. 
The twenty years beginning with 1830 
were the busiest of his life. In litera- 
ture alone he touched and adorned 
almost every department; he was at 
the same time a Government official, 
went much into society, and led some- 
thing of a gay life generally. It was 
in 1830 that he first visited Spain, 
and at Madrid made the acquaintance 
of the Comtesse de Montijo, as also 
of the two little girls, one of whom 
was destined to rise so high. This 
visit happened to coincide with the 
Revolution of July; and Meérimée 
laments that his absence from Paris 
caused him to miss “so fine a spec- 
tacle,” a word, by the way, which in- 
dicates pretty well his part in life 
generally, that of a spectator, in- 
terested at first but yawning more 
and more as the play goes on. 

This particular spectacle, however, 
influenced Mérimée’s career consider- 
ably. Under the new reign he began 
official life, first as private secretary 
to the Minister of the Interior, and 
a few years later as Inspector-General 
of Historic Monuments. In this posi- 
tion, which he held for twenty years, 
it was his lot to travel from one end 
of France to the other, to draw up 
many reports, and to come in contact 
with every variety of provincialism. 

1 LA CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES 


IX. has been recently translated into English 
by Mr. Saintsbury. 
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Naturally much of his literary work 
is connected, directly or indirectly, 
with his professional capacity. Some 
of this;—such as ETUDES sUR LES 
Arts au Moyen Ace, Erupes sur 
Les Beaux-Arts, NoTes p’UN VOYAGE 
pans Le Mint, &c., is for the general 
reader ; the greater part is of a techni- 
cal nature arid would demand an 
expert for its appreciation. It is 
commonly admitted that Mérimée, in 
spite of his inability to grasp the 
religious spirit of Gothic architecture, 
was a good Inspector of Monuments, 
that he elucidated many points of 
archeology, and that he saved many 
a venerable building from unwise re- 
storation. Tact and temper, as we 
know without going to France, are 
often required to avert the reckless 
use Of whitewash by well-meaning 
local authorities. Mérimée had plenty 
of tact, and plenty of opportunity for 
its exercise, especially in dealing with 
his enemies the priests, of whom, in 
his examination of churches, he had 
to see a good deal. Whatever he felt 
on-such occasions, he managed to re- 
press his feelings; although in his 
whole career he found only one priest 
to speak well of, and that was the curé 
who, objecting to some repairs which 
the Corporation wanted to enforce, 
closed his church and suspended all 
services until he had gained his point. 
This was a man after Mérimée’s own 
heart. 

But we cannot linger over the 
official Mérimée, nor yet over Mérimée 
the historian, another of his numer- 
ous activities. The critical faculty, 
learning, and a terse lucid style (the 
best French prose that can be found, 
as some good judges affirm), these go 
far to the making of a historian ; 
but in the faith which is needed for 
generalising particulars, Mérimée, as 
Taine said, was quite deficient. Too 
sceptical to trust any theory, he 
avoided all and confined himself 


rigidly to the exposition of facts. 
La Guerre Soctate and La Consvu- 
RATION DE CATALINA suggested this 
criticism to M. Taine, but it is appli- 
cable even to such comparatively 
popular works as the Portraits His- 
TORIQUES ET LitTféRARIES and the His- 
TOIRE DE Don Pépre be CasTILLe. 
It should be observed, however, that 
M. de Loménie, Mérimée’s successor 
in the Academy, put forward another 
and more flattering explanation of 
Mérimée’s dryness as a_ historian. 
Since he possessed, says M. de 
Loménie, in the highest degree the 
inventive faculty, he was so afraid 
of this intruding upon the sobriety 
of history that, to guard against 
the danger, he purposely con- 
strained himself to the opposite ex- 
treme. This engaging theory, so full 
of consolation for unread authors, 
sounds at first like one of those bits 
of extravagance which we expect to 
find in Academic eulogies ; yet there 
may be something in it to account for 
the contrast between Mérimée’s cau- 
tion in history, and his freedom in 
fiction or semi-fictional subjects. A 
morsel, for example, like La Prise DE 
LA Repoute (which no doubt is pure 
fact) is sufficient to show how well he 
could combine vividness and brevity, 
when not trammelled by a conscious- 
ness of the dignity of history. 

But Mérimée was perverse enough 
to write history for his own pleasure, 
and it pleased him generally to follow 
rare and remote bye-paths. The Social 
War is a page in Roman annals on 
the details of which, at any rate be- 
fore Mommsen, even students might 
without blushing have owned them- 
selves deplorably ignorant. Yet La 
Guerre Soctate, which appeared in 
1841, did as much as anything to pave 
the way for Mérimée’s election to the 
Academy in 1844. 

In conferring this honour the Aca- 
demicians had collectively pardoned, 
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as doubtless they had individually 
admired, many trivial productions of 
the same pen during the last - ten 
years,—the greater part, in fact, of 
those admirable tales which will en- 
sure their author a lasting fame 
among all lovers of literature—Ta- 
MANGO, Le Vase Errusque, La Partiz 
pE Tricrrac, La DousLe Méprise, 
La Venus D’Itte, Cotompa, ArsiNE 
Guittot. It so happened that the 
last-named of these was published on 
the morrow of Mérimée’s election, and 
great was the scandal among many of 
his new colleagues that the man, 
whom they had taken to themselves 
as a grave and erudite historian, 
should appear as a realistic novelist, 
dealing with such a subject as the 
love of a common courtesan. The 
treatment of this subject in fiction, 
though it had the precedent of Manon 
Lescaut, was not in those days so 
usual as it has since become ; more- 
over it was an unexpected develop- 
ment on Mérimée’s part, for ArsiNE 
GvILLoT is unique among his tales, as 
the only one which deals with what it 
is now the fashion to call a problem of 
actual life. He does not indeed 
handle it in the fashionable method 
which, happily for fiction, had not then 
been invented; ARSENE GUILLOT is 
simply the story, pathetic by the absence 
of all attempt at pathos, of an unfortu- 
nate woman whose love was her whole 
existence. And in recalling the mass 
of literature that has since been de- 
voted to this matter, we feel inclined 
to subscribe heartily to M. Taine’s 
remark: “The wax-taper offered by 
Arséne Guillot is a summary of many 
volumes on the religion of the people 
and the true feelings of courtesans.” 
It is this faculty of summarising, of 
impressing character and situation by 
a few words or sentences, that makes 
Mérimée so perfect a master of fic- 
tion. If we add to the stories already 
named CarmMEN (1845), L’Aspf Av- 


BAIN (1846), and two of much later 
date, La CoamBre BuieveE and Lokis, 
the list will be tolerably complete. 
Of these Cotompa best illustrates 
Mérimée’s manner of interweaving 
in his fiction, without the least 
pedantry, a large amount of infor- 
mation. Besides being an exciting 
story, it is incidentally “a philosophic 
study of primitive man as seen in the 
institution of the vendetta.” Though 
contained in no more than one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, it is a full novel ; 
how full may easily be tested by any 
one who will analyse it, and then do 
the same by, say, one of M. Zola’s 
novels six times as long; he will find 
that the latter is more easily com- 
pressible than the former. Yet with 
all due deference to the much-lauded 
CoLomBa, we may confess to a convic- 
tion that Mérimée’s stories, as com- 
pared with one another, are better 
and more typical of his genius in 
proportion to their brevity. On this 
ground CarMEN may be preferred to 
Cotompa, and La Vénus D’ILLE to 
Carmen. The central idea of each 
of these three is the same, the femme 
méchante, Colomba the bee utiful savage, 
Carmen the baneful gipsy, and the 
statue with its “tigress-like expres- 
sion,” its “ suggestion of indescribable 
malice.” M. Filon observes that 
Mérimée’s taste*in men was for bri- 
gands, and in women for gipsies. This 
remark, applied to his stories, may 
explain why they mostly turn on the 
strange, the fantastic, the abnormal. 
Throughout there is a vein of mockery, 
as though the author were laughing 
partly at himself, partly at his reader. 
Could anything be more gruesome 
than the accident which is the foun- 
dation of Loxis, a story only saved 
from repulsiveness by its vagueness 
and improbability? What more tan- 
talising, and even ridiculous, than the 
abrupt termination of La Partie DE 
Trictrac, in the anticlimax produced 
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by the sudden appearance of a whale 
which interrupts the captain’s yarn at 
its most critical part? Or what more 
fantastic than the idea of the dark 
fluid which trickles into La CuamBre 
BLEUE to the terror of the occupants 
who think it blood and find it to be 
port-wine? So the story ends in a 
laugh, but not without suggesting a 
possible and horrible inversion of the 
incident. 

Idle subjects most of these, and 
none (except ArskNE GUILLOT) coming 
close to the realities of life; such 
might be a verdict according with 
the modern tendency of fiction. Yet 
in one sense Mérimée may be claimed 
by the Realists, for no writer has 
more bluntly despised every form of 
euphemism ; frankness is one of the 
virtues of cynicism. It is a more 
undoubted and peculiar distinction 
that each one of his stories is an 
almost flawless piece of workmanship, 
the like of which can hardly be found. 
Preference must be a matter of 
individual taste; but in the way of 
constructive skill, there can be little 
doubt that La Venus D’ILLE is his 
masterpiece, the ideal type of all that 
class of fiction whose object is to 
produce artificial fear with the least 
obvious use of artifice. However 
often read, each fresh perusal will 
reveal some subtle details which help 
towards the general effect. Passing 
through the phases of curiosity, 
interest, excitement, the reader is left 
at the end in that kind of uneasy 
conjecture which makes the ordinary 
person instinctively look over his 
shoulder, half expecting to see some- 
thing. The basis of the story, M. 
Filon has discovered, was a Latin 
legend in some medieval chronicle ; 
the composition and treatment were 
of course Mérimée’s own. And cer- 
tainly no ghosts, phantoms, or vampires, 
—not all the machinery of the super- 
natural so beloved by the Roman- 
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ticists,—not even the most thrilling 
narratives of Edgar Poe—appear to 
us so effectual on the reader’s mind. 
The whole art of the thing, as 
Mérimée himself sardonically pointed 
out, lies in the gently graduated 
transition from the ordinary to the 
extraordinary, from the commonplace 
to the abnormal. The principles 
which should govern the use of the 
preternatural in fiction he indicates 
in a matter-of-fact way, suggestive, 
as M. Filon says, of a recipe from a 
cookery-book. “Take a few clearly- 
defined characters, quaint but pos- 
sible ; give the most minute reality 
to their features; then from the 
queer to the marvellous the transition 
can be made so slight that the reader 
finds himself in the region of pure 
fantasy, before he is aware that the 
real world is far behind him.” 

The attraction exercised on 
Mérimée’s fiction by the “adorable 
and malicious woman” has already 
been referred to; the influence of 
this same personality on his life is 
bound to interest all those who 
associate him chiefly with the romance 
of the Incognita. How many a great 
lady would fain have let it be 
believed that she was the Unknown, 
it would be perilous to guess. But 
Mdile. Jenny Dacquin (for the 
identity may be taken as established) 
was neither a Parisian fine lady nor 
an English peeress; she was the 
daughter of a Boulogne lawyer. The 
acquaintance began in an orthodox 
literary way out of some remarks 
addressed to Mérimée about his 
CHRONIQUE DE CHARLES IX., and his 
replies thereto; but who the writer 
was, beyond the fact that she was a 
woman of culture, remained a mystery 
to Mérimée until they met in 1840. 
Then, whatever ideals he might pre- 
viously have formed of his Fair 
Unknown, he was quite captivated by 
the original; and from that time 
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forward the letters tell their own 
tale, down to the last short note 
written two hours before his death. 
This thirty years’ correspondence,— 
a Thirty Years’ War it might be 
called, waged with the most delicate 
weapons that lovers use, with pique 
and persiflage, irony and sentiment— 
might be the theme of endless dis- 
sertations. What was Mérimée’s idea 
of woman in the abstract? Did he 
love this lady? What were her 
feelings towards him? Why did 
they not marry? Here are questions 
for the curious. Compendiously, 
however, something like a true theory 
may be presented thus. The pupil 
of Beyle, when he first entered 
Parisian life, had presumably imbibed 
in more or less degree the rather 
brutal views of that ferocious ex- 
trooper on the subject of woman. 
What these were may be ascertained 
by any one who will read the study 
of Beyle in Portraits Historiques 
et Lirréraires ; briefly they amount 
to a coarser expression of Pope’s well- 
known calumny. But this phase 
could not be lasting. Mérimée had 
far more refinement than Beyle, 
besides a cold and prudent tempera- 
ment which probably prevented him 
from ever plunging into excess of 
dissipation. To the attraction of the 
courtesan and the ballet-girl succeeded 
the opposite extreme, that of the 
literary woman. This phase coincides 
with the first blush of Mérimée’s 
literary fame, and his entry into 
literary society. How long it lasted 
we know not; but it seems to have 
ended ludicrously (according to tra- 
dition) in a short and stormy affair 
with George Sand, broken off by 
mutual antipathy after twenty-four 
hours. The distinguished lady found 
Mérimée cold and supercilious ; he on 
his part vowed that he would have no 
more of the woman of genius. There 
remained the ordinary woman of 


society, fashionable, well-dressed, and 
well-looking, but not intellectual 
enough for so fastidious a taste. 
And thus by selection Mérimée 
evolved his ideal of a woman; a 
woman who should be critical and 
appreciative of literature, but no blue- 
stocking ; frivolous and yet  senti- 
mental, fashionable and yet not in- 
sipid, caressing but somewhat spiteful, 
loyal and at the same time capable 
both of inspiring and of feeling 
jealousy. Such a combination of 
sense and sensibility would charm and 
hold him, and such a woman he found 
in the Unknown. 

That he did not marry her might 
be ascribed simply to his often- 
expressed dislike for the responsi- 
bilities of married life; but the lady 
herself, whose decision of will is 
obvious, may possibly have had some- 
thing to say on this point, just as 
she certainly deserves all the credit 
of having regulated their relations 
and set bounds for her lover which 
he should not pass. However it fell 
out so, posterity at least need not 
complain of the chance which saved 
so elegant a flirtation from an un- 
timely end in dulness and domesticity. 

In all such speculations it would 
be easy to over-estimate Mérimée’s 
capacity for love, and to misunder- 
stand his views of the other sex. 
For, after all, who can _ securely 
affirm from these Letters any depth 
of heart, as distinct from that senti- 
mentality which is the occasional 
relapse of cynicism? Among animals, 
be it observed, Mérimée was most 
fond of cats. This fancy, shared by 
divers eminent men, is generally, we 
take it, attributable to the fact that 
cats purr ; with Mérimée it was due 
quite as much to the fact that they 
scratch. So also it was the feline 
woman, or, if the phrase be objection- 
able, the feline element in woman 
that attracted him most. Comparing 
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the two sexes, he much preferred the 
society of woman, finding her more 
interesting and less disagreeable than 
man; but in woman as the helper 
and equal of man he had no belief ; 
of her superiority, so old-fashioned 
was he, not the faintest idea had ever 
crossed his mind. 

And now, amid his successes in 
society, in literature, and in love, 
Mérimée had reached middle-age when 
the events of 1848 afforded him the 
spectacle which he had _ missed 
eighteen years before. His com- 
ments thereon are contained chiefly 
in a letter to the Comtesse de Mon- 
tijo, in which, after sketching with 
Taciteian terseness and pungency the 
familiar events of the Revolution, he 
concludes : “It was carried out by 
less than six hundred men, more 
than half of whom did not know 
what they were doing, or what they 
wanted. Now all is over.” He is 
contemptuous of the King’s stupidity 
and faintness of heart: “ What in 
Heaven’s name is the use of history, 
when no one benefits by it?” On 
his fellow-citizens, the French people, 
he is still more severe. Referring to 
the confusion and uncertainty which 
followed Louis Philippe’s abdication, 
he writes: “ The long and short of it 
is that cowardice and nothing else is 
at the root of the French character. 
No one dares ; and combining vanity 
with cowardice, we adorn our fear 
with the names of ‘spirit’ and ‘en- 
thusiasm.’ . Another great vice 
of our age is jealousy, and hatred of 
all superiority. To such an extent 
does this prevail that the sight of our 
neighbour's misfortunes amply con- 
soles us for our own. The people 
forgets its own abject poverty while 
it gloats over the discomfiture of the 
rich ; and the day when a Rothschild 
fails will be a day of rejoicing for 
every peddling little tradesman who 
will thereby be ruined himself the 


next day. . . . Will it ever be possi- 
ble to make anything of a people 
always ready to kill and get killed 
for the sake of a senseless phrase ?” 

The remarkable thing about these 
frank criticisms is that they should 
have been written by a Frenchman of 
Frenchmen. Yet, critical as he was, 
Mérimée cannot be credited with 
much political foresight. Like others 
he had at first a poor opinion of the 
coming man ; indeed he went so far 
as confidently to predict that, who- 
ever became President of the Republic, 
it would not be Louis Napoleon ; and 
afterwards he refers to him patronis- 
ingly as “our poor President.” Al- 
together the outlook of public affairs 
at this time inclined him to despair 
of the State; his private position 
also was altered for the worse. Un- 
fortunately he took the wrong side 
in the once notorious case of Libri. 
He maintained, in spite of a judicial 
decision to the contrary, that this 
gentleman was innocent of purloining 
valuable books and manuscripts from 
the public libraries of France ; and 
his obstinate loyalty to Libri, whom 
he had known, led him into expressing 
such strong opinions on the motives 
and management of the prosecution 
that he had to undergo, for contempt 
of court, a short term of imprisonment. 
Released after a fortnight’s confine- 
ment, he offered to resign his In- 
spectorship, but the offer was not 
accepted. He seems to have thought 
seriously of leaving France, where he 
compares himself to the man who 
started for India with a cargo of 
skates ; “only in my case I have not 
travelled, but the climate here has 
changed, which comes to the same 
thing.” 

Things were at the worst when a 
sudden turn of fortune brought 
Mérimée once more to the front. 
This was the romantic marriage of 
the Emperor with Mdlle. Eugénie 
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de Montijo. The little girl whom, 
at Madrid and during her residence 
in Paris, Mérimée had amused with 
stories and spoiled with sweetmeats, 
was now Her Majesty the Empress 
of the French. The old friend was 
not forgotten. He might have as- 
pired to high office, but he was con- 
tent with the dignity and emoluments 
of a Senator, and he resigned his 
Inspectorship. At the Tuileries, at 
Fontainebleau, and at Compiégne he 
was a favoured guest, and his cultured 
cynicism entertained all who did not 
happen to be its victims. The grate- 
ful remembrance of the Empress was 
met by a corresponding devotion on 
Mérimée’s side. He is never weary 
of extolling her dignity and courage ; 
indeed, in his capacity as a privileged 
grumbler he sometimes remonstrated 
with her for incurring what he con- 
sidered needless danger. Thus it is 
with some reprobation that he quotes 
her brave words to the people who 
rushed to protect her, as she left the 
opera-house after the explosion of 
January, 1858: “Pray do not con- 
cern yourselves about us; this is one 
of our functions.” 

Mérimée was no fawning courtier, 
but frank and independent in his re- 
lations alike to the Empress and the 
Emperor. The latter he long dis- 
trusted, as a mere gambler for high 
stakes ; but gradually he recognised 
in him the quality of inflexibility, the 
possession of a will, and the power to 
conceal it. He praised the Emperor’s 
speeches, and even fancied a resem- 
blance between his character and that 
of Julius Cesar, insomuch that, in- 
stead of himself writing a life of the 
great Roman (as he had intended), he 
placed his learning at the service of 
Napoleon, and received, or gave, the 
honour of collaboration in the Viz pr 
César. 

But by a perverse fate Mérimée was 
never destined to be in touch with his 
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surroundings. No svoner did the Em- 
pire manifest liberal tendencies than he 
scented danger and grew uneasy. He 
was more imperialist than the Emperor, 
not because of any sentiment about 
the Napoleonic legend, but from a 
belief in the virtues of the Napo- 
leonic system. His experience under 
Louis Philippe had not enamoured 
him of popular rights. Parliamentary 
rule he calls organised anarchy, and 
little better than revolution; nor could 
he understand why the Emperor 
should incline to be a constitutional 
monarch when he might be an auto- 
crat. “Such experiments,” he ironi- 
cally said, “are as though Harlequin 
should give his children a drum and 
trumpet and say to them, ‘Amuse 
yourselves, but make no noise.’” So 
strongly did he feel on this subject 
that he wrote to the Empress urging 
her to dissuade Napoleon from giving 
the right of interpellation to the 
Chamber. The sincerity of his inten- 
tions was undoubted, and was re- 
warded on this occasion by a decora- 
tion which he tried to decline with the 
characteristic remark, “It will make 
no difference in my loyalty, and it may 
inspire loyalty in others.” On the 
Italian question he was among those 
who advocated the policy of Thorough. 
“Shut up Pius the Ninth and Gari- 
baldi [he said] together on a desert 
island, and let us hope they will 
devour each other like the famous 
Kilkenny cats.” Clericalism was of 
course another of his antipathies. 
Here he was not even faithful to his 
Napoleonic system, for with curious 
inconsistency he detested equally the 
Church and the Revolution. His 
attitude towards religion cannot be 
passed over, for it gives reason to 
those who hold that there must be a 
twist somewhere in the best-regulated 
mind. Priests and the apparatus of 
Catholicism he hated as bitterly as 
Voltaire, and with less cause ; with 
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more bitterness than Bentham he 
seems to have considered himself the 
personal enemy of Providence ; even 
that vague and harmless thing called 
the religious sentiment he could not 
abide. Irreligion was in fact his 
foible, a constitutional antipathy, 
apparently unreasoned and certainly 
not proceeding from any devotion to 
positive knowledge or any ardour for 
science. Pure scepticism like this, if 
confined to personal opinions, concerns 
no one else ; but Mérimée appears on 
this subject alone to have departed, 
at least occasionally, from that well- 
bred tolerance and indifference which 
generally marked his behaviour as a 
perfect gentleman and man of the 
world. Irritated perhaps by the many 
attempts to convert him with which 
he was pestered, he sometimes indulged 
in the pleasure of shocking his hearers 
by boasting, beyond the limits of good 
taste, about his unregenerate con- 
dition. If so, it is truly remarkable 
that a man of Mérimée’s acuteness 
and sense of proportion should have 
failed to see that people who think 
much of their souls’ safety are at least 
not more ridiculous than those who 
attach a preposterous importance to 
their own damnation. 

Men of this temperament are not 
likely to be happy, and Mérimée’s 
pessimism deepened as time went on. 
If he played a certain part in public 
life, it was rather by force of cireum- 
stances than of his own choice. As 
a Senator he rarely spoke; as an 
Academician he served as a kind of 
mediator between the Court and the 
majority of the Academy who were 
hostile to Napoleon. His footing in 
the Imperial household made him the 
man behind the scenes to whom things 
are not so brilliant as they appear 
from the front. Even in 1860 he 
evinces uneasiness as to the fate of the 
Empire. Besides deeming Liberalism 
a mistaken policy, he had little trust 
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in Napoleon’s ministers, and he could 
not but think that his master was ill- 
served when, for example, on return- 
ing from a Cabinet Council, the Duc 
de Morny, in order to avoid the prox- 
imity of his dear colleague, M. 
Walerewski, climbed to the box and 
sat beside the coachman. “If you 
kept a pack of hounds,” he writes, 
“would you care to have the dogs 
fighting with each other instead of 
following the game?” 

In these circumstances he found it 
a relief to be frequently absent from 
the atmosphere of the Court. Troubled 
with a lung-complaint he began 
regularly to spend the winter months 
at Cannes ; at other times he travelled 
about, England and Scotland being 
favourite resorts. In both countries 
he had many acquaintances, and to 
London he was especially attracted 
by the British Museum and his 
friendship with Panizzi. Wherever 
he went he was something of a lion, 
and his intimacy with Napoleon 
seemed to invest him with a kind of 
informal diplomatic status. His com- 
ments on British habits (better 
informed than the usual run of such), 
his opinions on various eminent 
persons, Lord Brougham, Lord John 
Russell, Cobden, and that wonderful 
“old Pam,” are plentiful in the 
letters to Mdlle. Dacquin and in those 
to Panizzi. It is in a letter to the 
Comtesse de Montijo of January, 
1862, that he mentions for the first 
time “a certain commentator on 
Homer, called Gladstone, whose ability 
in framing budgets is already the 
subject of wonder, and whose hour is 
approaching.” A later reference to 
the same statesman is, or is meant to 
be, less complimentary: “He is a 
curious combination of the child, the 
statesman, and the madman (// y a en 
lui de Venfant, de Vhomme @état, et du 
fou).” He was an interested visitor 
at the House of Commons, where the 
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general style of oratory impressed him 
with the quaint idea that, “The 
members all speak a peculiar language 
perfectly untrue and without any 
relation to facts, but as they all use 
the same style, they all understand 
each other, and so no harm is done.” 
Thus abroad Mérimée appears a 
shrewd and not disagreeable critic. 
Far less pleasant is the picture of him 
at home in his declining years. With 
growing feebleness and the habits of 
an invalid, his moroseness and discon- 
tent increased. The times were out 
of joint; nothing in France satisfied 
him. Fretfully he complains that at 
the Tuileries there was too much eating 
and drinking, that there were too 
many Germans about, no literary 
tone, and, strange to relate, that it 
was impossible to obtain any news of 
what was going on. Literature still 
afforded him some amusement. He 
was an accomplished linguist, and he 
devoted himself especially to Russian, 
in the introduction of which literature 
he may be called the pioneer. He 
translated and wrote articles upon 
authors like Tourgéneff, Pouchkine, 
Nicholas Gogol, not to speak of his 
recondite excursion into Les CosaquEs 
D’Avutrerors. In a letter to his 
friend Albert Stappfer he explains his 
partiality for the Russian by a com- 
parison unfavourable to the German 
language: “In a German sentence 
you may understand all the words 
without having a notion what the 
author means. My friend Mohl, him- 
self a native of Wurtemberg, apologised 
to me the other day for being unable 
to translate for me a sentence from a 
German author, ‘because [said he] 
this sentence occurs in the preface, 
and to understand its meaning, I 
should have to read through the whole 
twelve volumes!’ This sort of thing 
does not happen in Russian.” 
Nothing, however, better illustrates 
the morbid stage which Mérimée’s 


pessimism had now reached than his 
feelings towards the French writers of 
his own day. From most of these he 
was of course separated on political 
grounds ; yet even so the appreciation 
of literature natural to a man of 
literary taste would, one might have 
supposed, have had some influence on 
his judgments. Yet rarely does he 
go beyond the faintest praise, and 
generally he speaks with flat contempt. 
Taine and Edmund About he certainly 
admired; Renan he praised for his 
picturesqueness, but laughed at for 
his timorous half-hearted attack on 
Christianity. The author of Mapame 
Bovary he abhorred, and when 
SALAMMBO appeared, he confessed that 
he skimmed it through to pass the 
time in an out-of-the-way place where 
he could get nothing else to read, 
“but had there been a cookery-book 
at hand, I should never have opened 
that volume.” Baudelaire was another 
horror to him; but his pet aversion 
was Victor Hugo, a man “who is 
intoxicated with his own words,” the 
author of Les Misérapwes, “a book 
that might be dangerous if it were 
less absurd and less long ; it is inferior 
at all points to the works of Eugéne 
Gee ...> Has Victor Hugo always 
been mad, or has he become so lately ?” 
—and so forth. There is no need to 
multiply these grudging remarks. 
We may admit the justice of criti- 
cisms which attack obviously weak 
points, such as, in Victor Hugo’s case, 
the constant straining for effect (/’em- 
phase): we may recognise the value 
of such criticism as a corrective of ab- 
surd and extravagant praise ; but none 
the less, the general tone of Mérimée 
in this and other instances reveals a 
crookedness of vision which, ignoring 
the virtues of others, saw only their 
failings and those as through a mag- 
nifying-glass. With the true spirit of 
the pessimist, Mérimée, finding noth- 
ing good in contemporary literature, 
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sought refuge in his old favourites, in 
Aristophanes, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare. 

It was in 1865 that Mérimée first 
saw Bismarck at Biarritz; and from 
this time forward it is easy to read, 
under the half-mocking “If M. Bis- 
marck allows us” which occurs so 
frequently in his correspondence, his 
real conviction that the destinies of 
Europe had passed from Napoleon’s 
into a stronger hand. When the crisis 
came and war was imminent, he was 
at least free from any delusion as to 
the skill of the French generals or the 
efficiency of the French army, though 
at the same time he was quite ignorant 
of the enemy’s strength, considering 
the Prussians to be a mere rough 
beer-drinking militia. The disasters 
which followed broke through his 
apathy, and called forth all his loyalty 
to the Empress, together with a 
patriotism he had long affected to 
deny. Strange that almost the last 
act in the life of this confirmed cynic 
should have been a desperate mission 
to Thiers (with whom he had never 
been on very friendly terms) the object 
of which was to beg that statesman to 
form a Government and save the 
dynasty. But Thiers, whether or not 
he already knew the event of Sedan 
(for there is a dispute as to dates), 
politely and firmly declined, pro- 
fessing himself powerless to help the 
Empress ; and so poor Mérimée, sick 
in body and mind, dragged himself 
back to Cannes, and died, at the 
moment when that order of things, to 
which all his interests were attached, 
itself vanished away. 

He was a remarkable man, but 
hardly an amiable one. Considered 
in literature alone, his combination 
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of vast learning with the lightest and 
most graceful art of fiction gives him 
an exceptional place ; while his habit 
of writing just what he liked to write, 
without regard to money or to popu- 
larity, makes him an ideal of literary 
independence. But circumstances set 
Mérimée on a more spacious stage 
than falls to the lot of most men of 
letters. He was an amateur of many 
parts ; and if to his credit it must be 
put down that he was full of the 
Gallic spirit without the common 
Gallic failings of boastfulness, ostenta- 
tion, and vanity, that he was above 
corruption and uninfluenced by fear 
or favour, that he was loyal to persons 
and to such principles as he allowed 
himself to hold; it is on the other 
hand impossible to deny the futility 
of a character which was solely critical 
and destructive, the character of a 
man whose chief object is to avoid 
doing what is absurd, and who there- 
fore ends in doing nothing. The 
purely negative view of life, “a falling 
through the air [to employ his own 
illustration] which is pleasant enough 
until you reach the bottom,” can 
produce no great results. Indeed 
Mérimée’s famous criticism about “ the 
child, the statesman, and the mad- 
man” inevitably makes us think that 
had he himself possessed a little of 
the child he would have been happier, 
a little of the madman he would have 
been more effectual. As it is, we 
leave his life with a feeling of regret 
that so much talent and so many 
opportunities were marred by so fatal 
a dilettantism. Always, as it seems, 
within reach of supreme excellence, 
he halts and says to himself, “Is it 
worth while?” And the answer un- 
fortunately is always, “ No.” 
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“Miriam, Miriam, what is it? 
Canst thou not tell a body, bound to 
a millstone as I? Thy tongue goes 
fast enough when I wish thee silent !” 
It was a woman’s voice that was 
beginning to lose its fulness and 
sweetness, in other words its woman- 
liness, which called up from the court- 
yard, where the hum of the quern 
grinding the yellow Indian corn 
deadened all other sounds. 

“Tt is naught, mother! Only 
Hussan and Husayn once more.” It 
was a woman’s voice also from the 
roof where the Indian corn 
drying to a richer gold in the sun- 
light ; but it was a voice which had 
hardly come as yet to its full round- 
ness, in other words to its perfect 
womanliness. 

“Hussan and Husayn! What 
makes them be for ever fighting like 
young cocks?” 

There was an instant’s pause ; then 
the voice from the roof came piously, 
“God knows !” 

Miriam herself might have been 
less modest as to her knowledge. For 
the case stood thus. It was a corner 
house between two sequestered alleys 
which intersected each other at right 
angles, and there had been a lingering 
lover, expectant of some recognition, 
in each alley. Now, if half-a-handful 
of golden corn be thrown asa guerdon 
over the parapet just at the angle, and 
if the lovers, hot-blooded young sparks, 
spring forward incontinently to pick 
up the precious grains and meet, 
then ! 

“Indeed, mother, they were very 
like cocks,” remarked Miriam gravely, 


was 


as she stepped daintily down the nar- 
row mud-stairs again to resume her 
spinning in the courtyard. So the 
whirr of ‘the wheel joined the hum 
of the quern, and both formed a 
background to her sudden girlish laugh 
at the recollection of what she had 
seen through that peephole in the 
parapet. 

The whole thing was a play to this 
Osmanzai girl, who, for all her seclu- 
sion, knew perfectly well that she 
was the beauty of the village, and 
that many another spark besides 
Hussan and Husayn would be only 
too glad of half a handful of Indian 
corn to pick up out of the gutter. 
But these two being the most expert 
swimmers in that quaint bare colony 
of huts set on a loose shale slope with 
the wild wicked rush of the Indus at 
its foot, were, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting. That is to say, if you excepted 
Khasia, the big soft shepherd who 
came down sometimes from the grassy, 
fir-crowned slopes higher up the gorge, 
the Maha-ban or Great Forest Hills 
beyond which lay the Black Moun- 
tain. 

A strange wild country is this of 
the Indus gorge just as the great 
river begins to think of the level 
plains in front of it. A strange wild 
people are those who live in that 
close-packed, flat-roofed village upon 
the shale slope, where a footfall sends 
the thin leaves of mica-schist slither- 
ing away into the rushing river. 
There is no stranger country, no 
wilder people. For this is Sitana, 
the place of refuge for every Moham- 
medan fanatic who finds the more 
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civilised plains too hot even for his 
fiery faith ; Sitana, the dwelling-place 
of the Syyuds who, since the days of 
their great leader Ahmad, have spent 
their lives in killing every hell-doomed 
infidel they can get hold of incold blood. 
And as the pigs of Hindus live on the 
other side of the rushing river, it 
follows that those who kill must also 
swim, since there is no bridge far or 
near. That was why Hussan and 
Husayn, and many another of their 
sort, with carefully oiled thews and 
sinews of bronze, would go down the 
shale slope on dark nights and slip 
softly into the ice-cold stream. Then, 
if there was a glint of moon, you 
could see them caught in the great 
upward curve of the mad current 
inshore, the two skin bladders that 
were slung under their armpits mak- 
ing it look as if six dark heads, not 
two, were drifting down and down, 
yet somehow drifting nearer and 
nearer to the other side where the 
pigs of Hindus were to be found. 
But even a glint of moon kept them, 
as a rule, talking of future nights, 
unless there was some cause to raise 
their recklessness to fever-height. For 
even that glint was enough to make 
the police watchers on the other, the 
English, side slip softly also into the 
stream and give chase. A strange, 
wild chase indeed it was; down and 
down in the dark till the blockade 
was run, or the venture abandoned 
for another night. Or stranger, 
willer still, two men with knives met 
on the crest of the current and fought 
astrange, bloodless fight, hacking at the 
bladders because they were larger than 
the head, and the loss of them meant 
equally certain disablement. For 
there was nothing to be done in that 
wild stream if they were pricked 
but to cast them free and dive, to 
dive down and down past the cur- 
rent, to come up, please God! nearer 
home. 


So, because of those watchers on 
the other side, the Sitana swimmers 
could not start openly, nor from the 
same place. They went singly, silently, 
but the next morning ere the light 
came fully they would all be resting 
together on the steps of the little 
mosque ; unless, indeed, some of them 
had not returned, were, in fact, to re- 
turn no more. And the worshippers 
would be crowding round one or two, 
perhaps, while the others looked on 
enviously to hear how some traveller 
had been happened upon and done to 
death in the dark upon the undulating 
tract of low jungle on the other side. 
Then the worshippers going home would 
say casually in their houses: “ Hus- 
san killed his man last night ; that 
makes him two ahead of Husayn. 
And Ahmad, the new one, hath an- 
other, so that brings him next to 
Husayn, who will need to work hard.” 
And the women would gossip about 
it among themselves, and say that, of 
course, Miriam, the village-beauty, 
would choose the best swimmer when 
the time came for the curious choice 
which is allowed the Pathan girl 
among lovers whom she is supposed 
never to have seen. As yet, however, 
Miriam had only laughed, and thrown 
handfuls of yellow corn into the gut- 
ter, and said things to the aspirants’ 
female relations which were sure to 
be repeated and make the rivalry run 
fiercer than ever. She did all this 
partly because of the big shepherd, 
partly because it was good for the 
faith to stimulate the young men’s 
courage, but mostly because it amused 
her. 

It was far, however, from having 
that effect on the Englishman who was 
responsible for the reputation of the 
district over the water. The more so 
because his name happened to be 
John Nicholson, and John Nicholson 
was not a man to allow any increase 
of crime within his borders without 








knowing the reason why, and meting 
out punishment for the offence. 

“What the deuce does it mean?” 
he said to the trembling native official 
in charge of that particular portion of 
the country which lay over against 
Sitana. “There have been twenty 
murders this quarter against ten in 
the last; and I told you that for 
every man killed on our side there 
were to be two in Sitana. What on 
earth are your swimmers about! If 
they are not so good as theirs, get 
others. -Get something! There must 
be some fault on your part, or they 
wouldn’t cock their tails up in this 
way. Remedy it; that is what you 
have got to do, so don’t ask questions 
as to how it is to be done. Ill back 
you up, never fear.” 

And then he took his telescope out, 
as he sate on his horse among the low 
bushes down by the rushing river, and 
prospected before he galloped off, neck 
or nothing, as his fashion was, to 
regain his camp thirty miles away, 
and write an urgent letter to Govern- 
ment detailing fully the measures 
which he intended to adopt for the 
repression of these scandalous crimes. 
But even a telescope did not show 
him Miriam’s face as she sate spinning 
in the courtyard. And the rest of 
the long, low, flat-roofed village cling- 
ing to the shaly slope seemed very 
much at its usual ; that is to say, the 
commonplace nest of as uncommon a 
set of religious scoundrels as could be 
found north or south. So he told 
himself that they must have been 
strengthened lately by a new con- 
tingent of fanatics from the plains, or 
that the approaching Mohurram-tide 
had raised their religious fervour to 
boiling-point. He allowed these rea- 


sons to himself, though he permitted 
none to his subordinate ; but neither 
he nor the scared police-inspector 
dreamed of that laughing girl’s face 
over the water which was the cause 
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of Hussan and Husayn’s unusual ac- 
tivity. Still as he gathered his reins 
into his left hand he paused to give a 
more kindly look from under his dark 
eyebrows at the inspector’s knock- 
knees. “ Why don’t you get some of 
their swimmers?” he asked curtly. “I 
could.” Doubtless he could; he was 
a man who got most things which he 
set himself to get. Yet even he might 
have failed here but for that girl’s 
face, that handful of yellow Indian 
corn, and the fierce fight which fol- 
lowed for both between those two, 
Hussan and Husayn, who, as they were 
finally held back from each other by 
soothing, friendly hands, felt that the 
end was nigh if it had not already 
come. Brothers of the same belief, 
fellow-workers in that stream of Death, 
first and second alternately in the 
great race for men’s lives, they knew 
that the time had come when they 
must be at each other’s throat and 
settle which was to be best once and 
for all,—which was to be best in 
Miriam’s eyes. And then to their 
blind wrath came an authoritative 
voice, the voice of the holiest man 
there, the Syyud Ahmad, whom to 
disobey was to be accursed. ‘“ There 
is too much of this brawling,” came 
the fiat. “’Tis a disgrace. Le, 
Hussan, Husayn, here among the 
elders, swear before the Lord to have 
done with it. Swear that neither will 
raise hand again against a hand that 
fights for the same cause. Swear, 
both of you!” A chorus of approval 
came from the bystanders as those wo, 
thus checked, stood glaring at each 
other. There were a few grains of the 
yellow Indian corn still in the gutter at 
their feet ; and they looked at them as 
they swore never again to raise a hand 
against one fighting the good fight. 
That same day, at dusk, Hussan 
and Husayn sate on the edge of the 
stream, their feet almost touching the 
water, their skin-bladders beside them, 
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their sharp knives hung in a sheath 
round their necks. Their bronze 
muscles shone even in the growing 
gloom ; from head to foot they were 
lithe, strong, graceful in their very 
strength. They sate close to each 
other as they had often sate before, 
looking out over the tumbling rush 
of the wild current, to the other side 
of the river. 

“Yea! Then I will go forth to- 
night as thou sayest, Hussan ; and 
when I return equal, we will draw 
lots which is to take service on the 
other side.” 

“So be it, Husayn ; I will wait for 
thee. And see, if thou couldst kill 
one of their swimmers, ’twere better. 
Then will it be easier to get his place. 
Hit up, brother, from the water ; ’tis 
more deadiy than the downward 
stroke.” 

And as they sate side by side, 
speaking quietly, almost indifferently, 
the evening call to prayer rang out 
over the wild wicked stream, and 
without another word they faced 
round from the river to the western 
hills. The parapet of Miriam’s house 
stood out higher than the rest of the 
village. Perhaps they made it the 
Kaaba of their prayers, though they 
were orthodox enough in their genu- 
flexions. 

“Hussan and Husayn have been 
made, by the Pir Sahib, to swear they 
will not fight any more,” said a girl, 
who giggled as she spoke, to Miriam 
when they were coming back with 
their water-pots from the river. 

“Loh! there be plenty others who 
will,” answered the round sweet voice 
that had not yet come to its full 
sweetness and roundness. “They are 
all like fighting-cocks, except the 
shepherds. Belike ’tis the sheep which 
make them peaceful, so they have 
time to laugh. Hussan and Husayn 
are ever breathless from some struggle. 
I would not be as they.” 

No. 433.—vob. LXxIII. 


“ Lazybones !” retorted the giggler. 
“Thy mother-in-law will need her 
tongue. Thy water-pot is but half- 
full even now.” 

“Still, it is heavy enough for my 
arms,” replied the sweet voice in- 
differently, yet sharply, “and the 
river is far.” Then it added inconse- 
quently : “ But there are streams up 
in the hills that folk can guide to 
their doors. And the grass grows 
soft too. Here is nothing but stones ; 
I hate them ; they are so hard.” 

“ And the big shepherd’s mother is 
dead,” put in another girl pertly ; 
whereat the rest giggled louder than 
ever. 

Was it Hussan or Husayn who, 
three days afterwards, appeared sud- 
denly before the District-officer in 
camp with a nicely written petition 
on a regulation sheet of English-made 
paper, requesting that he might be put 
on as a swimming patrol on the river 
opposite Sitana in place of one who 
was supposed to have been killed or 
drowned? There is no need to know. 
No need to know which it was who 
won the toss when Husayn came back 
with a smile to say that, so far, they 
were quits and might begin a new 
game. Whichever it was, John 
Nicholson looked at the lean bronze 
thews and sinews approvingly, and 
then asked the one crucial question, 
“Can you?” 

The man smiled, a quick broad 
smile. ‘ None better, Huzoor, on the 
Indus. There is one, over the water, 
who deems himself my match. God 
knows if he is.” 

John Nicholson, who had bent over 
his writing again, glanced up hastily. 
“So that is it. Here, Moonshee, 
write an order to the man at Khanpur 
to put this man on at once.” He was 
back at his writing almost before the 
order was ended, and in the silence 
which followed under the white wings 
of the tent set wide to all the winds 
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of heaven, the sound of two pens 
could be heard. One was the English- 
man’s, writing a report to headquarters 
saying that the increase of crime must 
be checked by reprisals, the other 
bidding the inspector put on the 
bearer as a Government swimmer. 

“For signature, Huzoor,” came a 
deferential voice, and the still-busy 
pen shifted itself to the shiny paper 
laid beside it, and the dark, keen, 
kindly eyes looked up once more for 
half a second. ‘ Well, good luck to 
you. I hope you'll kill him, whoever 
he is.” 

“ By the help of God, Huzoor, by 
the help of God !” 

Which was it, Hussan or Husayn, 
who in the growing dusk walked up 
and down the shaly glacis below the 
long cluster of Sitana, watching the 
opposite bank with the eyes of a lynx 
for each stone of vantage, each shallow 
whence a few yards’ start might be 
gained? Which was it, Husayn or 
Hussan, who in the same dusk paced 
up and down the low bank on the 
other side watching in his turn, with 
untiring eyes, for the quicker curve 
of the current where a bold swimmer 
might by one swift venture drift down 
faster to the calmer water, and so 
have a second or two in which to 
regain breath ere the fight began ? 
What matters it whether the panther 
was on the western bank and the 
leopard on the eastern? They were 
two wild beasts pacing up and down, 
up and down, with their feet upon 
the water’s edge; up and down, up 
and down, even when the moon rose 
and their shadows showed more dis- 
tinctly than they did themselves, for 
the oil upon their limbs caught the 
light keenly like the glistening shale 
and the glistening wet sand at their 
feet. Up and down, up and down, 
they paced, in the stillness and the 
peace, with only the noise of the rush- 
ing river, slumberously, monotonously 





insistent ; up and down, up and down 
till the ery of the Muezzim at dawn 
came echoing over the water : Prayer is 
more than sleep! Prayer is more than 
sleep! Ay! more even than sleep- 
lessness with sheer murder in heart 
and brain. So peace fell between those 
two while they turned towards Mecca 
and prayed, for what, God knows. 
Perhaps once more the real spiritual 
Kaaba was what they saw with the 
eyes of the flesh; that flat-roofed 
house just beginning to blush rosy in 
the earliest rays of the rising sun ; 
more probably it was not, since they 
had passed through love to hatred. 
And then, prayers over, murder was 
over also for the time, since they 
could not court detection by daylight. 

“They are wondrous keen on the 
other side, despite the moon,” said 
the elders of the village and the 
officials over the way, alike; “but 
there is no fear our watchman will be 
taken at a disadvantage. He is there 
from dusk till dawn.” 

“Ay!” replied wiseacres on either 
side; “but when the moon wanes, 
what then?” 

It came even before that, came 
with a great purple mass of thunder- 
clouds making the Black Mountain 
beyond the Mahaban deserve _ its 
name, and drawing two pair of eyes, 
one on either side of the stream, into 
giving hopeful glances at the slow 
majestic march of gloom across the 
sky. It was dusk an hour sooner, 
dawn an hour later than usual that 
night arid day, so there was plenty of 
time for sheer murder before prayer- 
time. And as there was no storm, 
no thunder after all, but only the 
heavy clouds hanging like a curtain 
over the moon, a faint splash into the 
rushing river might have been heard 
some time in the night, followed by 
another. Then after a while a cry 
broke the brooding silence above the 
hurrying whisper below, the cry of 
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faith, and fate, and fight: Allah-ho- 
Akhbar ! Allah-ho-hukk ! Perhaps it 
was the Muezzim again, proclaiming 
out of due time that God is Might 
and Right; or maybe it was those 
two swimmers in the river as they 
caught sight of each other in the 
whirling water. If so, Hussan struck 
upwards from the water, no doubt, 
and Husayn, mindful of advice, fol- 
lowed suit; and so the six black 
heads must have gone drifting down 
stream peacefully, save for the hatred 
in the two faces glaring at each other, 
since the river hid their blows decor- 
ously. But there was no trace of 
them on it far or near when the sun 
rose over the eastern hills, and the 
big shepherd, singing a guttural love- 
song, came leaping down the stony 
path towards Sitaéna with a bunch 


of red _ rhododendrons 
ear. 

Some days afterwards, however, the 
native official at the Police Station 
rode over to see his superior, and 
reported with a smirk that he had 
seen through the telescope a great 
weeping and wailing at Sitana. Two 
of their swimmers had apparently 
been killed in fair fight, for their 
bodies had been brought up for burial 
from the backwater further down the 
river ; and as the new man, whom the 
Huzoor had appointed, had either 
absconded or been killed also, that 
just made the proportion what his 
Honour had laid down for future 
guidance, two to one. 

“H’m!” said John Nicholson half 
to himself ; “I wonder which of the 
two was really the better man.” 
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Tue other day as I,—a country 
doctor in a remote part of Cornwall,— 
was driving home from one of the 
longest rounds on which my profession 
calls me, I occupied myself in think- 
ing of the vast difference which I see 
between my rustic neighbours and the 
inhabitants of more thickly peopled 
regions of England. I could indeed 
without much difficulty male out an 
excellent case for concluding that this 
difference is in some respects to the 
advantage of the Cornish ; but put- 
ting such controversy aside, I greatly 
doubt whether it can be understood 
by any save those who have lived 
among these people how strangely their 
thoughts and actions are mingled with 


the traditions and superstitions of 


the past. Dead faiths and dead be- 
liefs lie about this country side like 
withered leaves in autumn. My feet 
rustle in them wherever I go; and 
from day to day I encounter some 
hoary fragment of antiquity brought 
forth from a memory where the tradi- 
tion of centuries has planted it, and 
displayed not asa curiosity, but as the 
ground of some important action. 

It was not merely a wandering 
fancy which set my thoughts in this 
train as my horse trotted homewards 
across the breezy down. A singular 
instance had been presented to me that 
very afternoon of the amazing dura- 
bility which is sometimes possessed by 
the formula of an old belief, keeping 
the husk in existence long years 
after the kernel has withered away. 
T had been visiting a patient at a 
farm high on the border of the moor ; 
an old woman, the widow of a free- 
holder, and coming herself of a family 
whose record in the parish where she 
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dwelt could be traced back almost to 
the first pages of the church registers. 
My patient leads a lonely life in her 
distant farm, and is generally eager 
for such news as I can give her on 
the days of my periodical visits. My 
chief piece of intelligence on the day 
in question was that a relation of my 
own, whom she had once seen, was 
about to be married. The old woman 
was greatly interested, and asked the 
name of the bride. On hearing that 
it was Margaretta, she at once assured 
me that wasa lucky name, and begged 
me most earnestly to let the bride- 
groom know how to reap the full 
advantage of the luck; he must, it 
seemed, pluck a daisy on the eve 
of the marriage, draw it three times 
through the wedding ring, and repeat 
each time, very slowly, the words, 
“Saint Margaretta or her nobs.” 

But what, I asked, did this mystic 
formula mean ? To my ears it sounded 
like pure gibberish, and I hinted as 
much. But my patient, though quite 
unable to assign any definite meaning 
to the words, harped always back to 
the conviction that they were lucky, 
and pleaded this so earnestly that I 
should have given her real offence if I 
had seemed to doubt it. Promising 
therefore that my relation should be 
duly warned how to secure his luck, I 
took my leave, wondering rather idly 
whether the nonsensical words had 
originally any meaning at all. It was 
not until far on my homeward journey 
that it flashed suddenly into my mind 
that the words were a prayer, “ Sancta 
Margaretta, ora pro nobis,” a genuine 
Latin intercession, handed down from 
Roman Catholic time. Who knows 
with what rapture of devotion in days 
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long past Saint Margaret’s prayer had 
been repeated in that very farmstead 
by the lips of men and women taught 
to feel a personal devotion to the 
Saint ; and though now even the holy 
character of the words is forgotten, 
yet the fact that they have been kept 
in memory through so many genera- 
tions, in never so corrupt a form, 
proves the strength of the feeling 
which once sanctified them, showing 
that in some one’s mind the prayer was 
stored up not to be forgotten, with a 
lingering trust that it would bring a 
blessing yet. 

It was, as I said, this rather strik- 
ing incident which turned my thoughts 
to the strange empire which the 
traditions of the past exercise over 
the lives of the people in this country ; 
and my mind reverted to a scene which 
I had witnessed a few months before, 
the like of which can very rarely have 
been seen outside Cornwall. 

Driving home in the dark one 
wintry evening after a long day’s 
work, I saw a little group of people 
entering a solitary cottage by the 
roadside. The woman who passed in 
first was in tears. I knew her well ; 
she was the tenant of the cottage 
and wife of a sailor whose ship was 
long overdue. Another woman, who 
seemed to be trying to console her, 
passed in with her, while the third 
member of the party, an old fisherman 
with whom I have held many curious 
conversations both before and since 
that evening, remained standing by 
the roadside. He greeted me, and I 
pulled up my horse. “Any fresh 
trouble there, Peter?” I asked. “ Ez, 
zur,” he answered; “poor Jan’s 
drooned.” “ That’s bad news indeed,” 
said I. “Then you have heard that 
the ship is really lost?” “ Naw, zur,” 
was the reply ; “oonly poor Jan.” “TI 
don’t understand you,” I said ; “ is the 
ship safe then?” “Uz doan’t knaw 
about the ship, zur. Betty she said 


hur couldn’t goo on like this waitin’ 
and waitin’, and not knawin’ whether 
her man was dead or alive. So she 
went and called ’n on the shore,——- 
down by the watter,” he added, seeing 
that I did not understand him. ‘“ Well, 
and what happened? Did you go 
with her?” “Ez, zur,” he answered 
in his slow way ; “and Tamson Rickard 
over to Polmorth, and Betty her stood 
at the edge of the watter, crying out, 
‘Oh, Jan, my man, my good man ;’ 
till Tamson catches her by the arm 
and tells her to hush; an’ then, just 
very low, we heard ’n answer.” The 
old man shook his head and stepped 
back to allow me to proceed. There 
was something in his manner so solemn 
and dignified as effectually to check 
any disposition to pry further. He 
had the aspect of one who had indeed 
been present at an actual communing 
with the dead. The widow called her 
husband; they all heard the spirit 
answer ; so much might be told, but 
what remained was sacred to the be- 
reaved woman’s grief. I drove or 
after a few words of sympathy ; and 
as I followed the coast road beneath 
which the winter surges were beating 
heavily in the darkness, and glanced 
out at the line of foam across which 
the drowned sailor had answered the 
cry of his desolate wife, I began to 
wonder whether there might not be 
truth in some things, at least, across 
which we have long since drawn the 
bar of incredulity. 

Near the little town in which I 
dwell a tidal river flows down to the 
sea through a deep and wide valley, 
or rather a gorge in the hills. The 
fresh-water stream winds like a 
narrow riband through the wide 
expanse of sand which fills the bottom 
of the valley ; and at low tide foot- 
passengers cross the water on a bridge 
consisting of a single plank, while 
vehicles of all kinds drive through 
a ford close by. At the proper time 
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this is safe enough; but when the 
tide begins to flow, the salt water races 
through the gorge with astonishing 
speed ; the little foot-bridge is sub- 
merged, and the ford, even at the 
first coming of the tide, is easily 
missed, 

The river has an evil reputation. 
Countless disasters have occurred 
there ; and the souls of drowned men 
and women are perpetually flitting to 
and fro across the waste of sand, in 
the guise of little birds, pointing out 
to the traveller where the footing is 
secure. So runs one of the traditions ; 
and indeed the valley is infested by 
flocks of birds. But there is another 
sign of warning in this river-bed, 
especially by night and when the salt 
water is streaming fast over the 
sandy flats. Then as the wayfarer 
pauses in doubt whether he can 
reach the foot-bridge, or the farmer 
in his gig hesitates before dashing 
into that wide stream which is fast 
drowning the ford, while his mare 
snorts and plunges as the water 
ripples round her feet in the darkness, 
suddenly a hoarse shriek resounds 
close beside him, a wild inarticulate 
ery, which the least superstitious man 
might interpret as a note of warning. 
It is the crake, and for many miles 
there is no man, woman, or child who, 
having once heard that scream, will 
not turn and go five miles round rather 
than cross the river-bed that day. 
Whence the warning comes, if indeed 
it be one, I know not. Some say 
the shriek is from a bird ; others again 
philosophise about noises in the wet 
sand ; while most of the peasants can 
tell a wild story about a wicked man 
who perished at the crossing in the 
endeavour to bring a priest to the 
bedside of a dying woman. His one 
good deed rescued his soul from utter 
damnation, and won for him the 
privilege of flying for ever about the 
scene of his act of self-sacrifice, gifted 


with the power of warning others in 
this wild way against the danger 
which proved fatal to himself. 

There is an easy wisdom in smiling 
at such stories when one reads them 
in a warm well-lighted room; but I 
have not always felt them ludicrous 
while driving down into the river- 
valley on a winter evening, chilled and 
wearied by a long day’s work. On 
such a night, when the hills are 
shrouded with vapour, the very sound 
of the surf beating on the rocks is 
enough to fill a man’s fancy with 
strange thoughts; and I take no 
shame in admitting that it is some- 
times an effort to drive the traditions 
of the place from my mind. But 
enough of these uncanny matters ; I 
have brighter pages in my note-book, 
and as I turn them over many a half- 
forgotten incident starts to life 
again. 

It would probably surprise many 
good people who are accustomed to 
put confidence in their doctor, to 
know with how many others that 
confidence has to be shared in 
Cornwall. White witches, gipsies, 
wandering quacks, all dispute my 
pre-eminence, while my patients play 
off one of us against another with 
inexhaustible skill, or shall I say 
impudence? This has long ceased to 
wound my vanity. I can tell the 
story of my old friend Mary without 
a pang. 

Mary, let me say, was on the 
whole the most contented person I 
ever knew. She dwelt in a little 
hovel beside the open road which cuts 
across the downs, a structure looking 
as if it had been thrown together 
hastily to shelter sheep, and so unfit 
for a human habitation that I used to 
wonder that it was not condemned by 
the local surveyor. Mary suffered 
from heart-disease ; neither my skill 
nor the whole demonology could make 
her any better, or save her from 
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occasional attacks of violent pain. 
She had a continual hankering after 
witchcraft, and though I did my best 
to persuade her not to risk any 
charlatanism, I knew she would turn 
from me to the demons at last; so 
that when she came to meet me one 
day with a smiling face, saying cheer- 
fully, “‘ Sha’n’t want ’ee no moor after 
to-day, thank ’ee kindly, zur,” I had 
no doubt what had occurred. 

“Why, Mary, have you got well all 
of a sudden?” I asked, getting down 
from my dog-cart. “ No more aches 
and pains?” “TIT can’t tell, zur,” 
she answered, still smiling hopefully, 
“but I’ve found out what’s the matter 
with me.” “ Have you indeed?” | 
said. “TI have an idea about that too, 
but tell me yours.” She was ready 
enough to tell me, since she felt really 
obliged for my care, and thought it 
might be useful to me to know that 
my diagnosis was all wrong. It was 
no such thing as heart-disease that 
troubled her ; somebody had “laid a 
load” upon her, and she was going to 
Truro to find out who it was. Her 
information was derived from a 
wandering gipsy, who had called at 
her house on the previous evening, 
and who had supported her credit 
by telling Mary the following strik- 
ing and authentic tale. 

There lived a few miles away a 
small farmer called John Hocken 
(Mary said she knew him well, but I 
have reason to doubt this), who to 
judge from the gipsy’s description of 
him must have been a worthy person 
with a rasping manner. At any 
rate he was by no means so popular 
among his neighbours as his solid 
virtues might have led one to expect. 
In fact Hocken had enemies, as he 
was soon to discover. One morning 
he was on his way to market with 
three fine calves, for which he hoped 
to obtain a good price. On the way 
he met a neighbour, who stopped to 


pass the time of day. ‘“ Wheer be 
gooin’, Jan?” Jan explained, and 
the other turned to look at the cattle. 
“Vine beasts,” he admitted after a 
critical examination. ‘“ What do ’ee 
want for them?” “ What I can get,” 
replied John cautiously, whereon the 
other promptly offered him ten shil- 
lings a head, an offer which John put 
aside as too foolish to need an answer, 
and went on his road, leaving the 
keen bargainer casting sour looks 
after him. John on his part thought 
no more of the matter. When he 
reached the fair he saw no calves so 
good as his. Everybody admired 
them, but still no one bought; and 
when night came John had no choice 
but to drive them home again, which 
he did in a very bad temper. But 
this misfortune proved as nothing 
beside that which confronted him the 
next morning when he found all his 
fine young calves dead in the cow- 
house. This was a serious calamity ; 
but John had still three pigs fit for 
sale, and he at once set out for 
St. where it happened to be 
market day, driving the pigs before 
him. The road was not the same by 
which he had driven the calves, and 
it was curious that when he had got 
about half-way he should meet again 
with the man whom he had encoun- 
tered on the previous day. There was 
something about the man’s look, too, 
which John did not like ; so he pre- 
served a rigid silence when accosted, 
and deigned no answer to the question 
where he was going. The man walked 
on beside him for a little way, plying 
him with questions, and at last turned 
down a by-way, observing as he went, 
with one of his sour looks, “ You 
might as well have dealt with me, 
John.” John was glad to see him go ; 
but something seemed to be wrong 
with the pigs. They grunted, stag- 
gered about, and finally, lying down 
in the dust, were in a few minutes as 
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dead as the calves. John began to 
see that something more than common 
was the matter with his affairs; but, 
upset as he was by the serious loss he 
had sustained, his chief feeling was 
a conviction that the powers of 
darkness were employed against him. 
He drew the carcases under the 
shadow of the hedge, and set off 
home as fast as he could go. He 
was nearly there when some one 
looked over a stile and asked in a 
sour voice, “ How’s your wife, John ?” 
John needed not to look to see who it 
was. Terror seized him and he fairly 
took to his heels. When he reached 
home he had to run at once for the 
doctor, for his wife had had a fit, and 
lay dangerously ill for many days. 

Now here, as Mary triumphantly 
pointed out to me, was a case which I 
could not have mended in the least. 
It was clear enough that “a load” 
had been laid on poor John Hocken. 
Well, and to whom did he go to get 
it taken off ? Not toa doctor ; that was 
the point! He went to the White 
Witch in Truro! 

I always pique myself on knowing 
my place, so as soon as Mary put the 
matter to me in this light, I saw there 
was nothing left to do but to express a 
humble hope that the witch might 
succeed where I had failed, and to 
pay Mary’s omnibus-fare into Truro, 
which I did accordingly, parting with 
her on the best of terms. Poor Mary 
was back on my hands ere long, 
neither better nor worse for the 
witch’s remedies; but she never 
would tell me exactly what had 
happened. I suspect she was treated 
in the same manner as another old 
patient of mine who had had two 
paralytic strokes, but who might have 
lived for years if she could have kept 
the witches out of her head. As ill 
luck would have it there came to her 
house one day a learned gentleman 
who said that for three guineas he 


would rub her all over with some- 
thing that smoked, and the temptation 
of this novel mode of treatment was 
too much for her. The witch pro- 
mised to cure her, and so he did, not 
only from paralysis, but from all 
other earthly ills besides. I have my 
doubts whether he ought not to have 
been prosecuted for it. 

Mary was also called Jecholiah, a 
name popular enough in my neigh- 
bourhood, but so little known else- 
where except at Scripture-readings 
that it may not be uninteresting to 
put on record the circumstances to 
which it owes its popularity in the 
West. 

Jecholiah, the first of that name 
who made any figure in profane 
history, was the last, or thousandth, 
wife of the giant Bolster, a hero of 
ancient times when giants were com- 
mon in the world, or at least in that 
important portion of it which is now 
called Cornwall. The deeds of Bolster 
would fill a volume; but it is only 
with his views on matrimony that the 
story of Jecholiah is concerned. In 
Bolster’s opinion the proper and 
natural duration of that state was 
one calendar year. There appears to 
be in some quarters in the present day 
a disposition to approve of varied 
matrimonial relations; and in such 
quarters interest will be felt in 
Bolster’s simple and direct method of 
securing the desired sequence of wives. 
An ideal which had worn out was to 
him a thing of jest; and so every 
year, on the anniversary of his wed- 
ding, his practice was to set his wife 
on the top of Saint Agnes’ Beacon and 
throw rocks at her until he killed 
her. The blocks of granite still lie 
all over the hillside, proving the truth 
of the story ; and so the system went 
on bringing annual relief and satisfac- 
tion to its author until he married 
Jecholiah. 

Now Jecholiah seems to have been 
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a good wife in everything but her 
reluctance to go away when she was 
no longer wanted. She could not rise 
to the height of self-denial which 
her husband expected of her; and 
when her year of office had nearly 
expired, she appealed to Saint Agnes 
for help. Saint Agnes came to the 
rescue willingly, not having been 
entirely pleased this long while with 
the use to which her beacon was put ; 
and she made a treacherous sugges- 
tion to Jecholiah, who demeaned her- 
self sufficiently to entertain it, thus 
showing how quickly even the best of 
wives fall to pieces morally when they 
begin to conspire against their hus- 
bands. Saint Agnes gave Jecholiah 
full instructions, and despatched that 
deceitful woman home again to meet 
her husband with a smiling face. 

The next morning Jecholiah, still 
wreathed in smiles, led her husband 
up to the shaft of a mine which opened 
on a pleasant hillside overlooking the 
sea ; and there Bolster, throwing him- 
self at length on the turf, opened a 
vein in his arm. This was his invari- 
able custom as the time for putting 
his wife away came near; for the ex- 
ercise was severe, and he found it well 
to carry off any little surfeit in ad- 
vance. He always bled himself a 
mine-shaft full, no more and no less ; 
and though he had not used this shaft 
before, he thought it would do as well 
as any other, while Jecholiah seemed 
to wish to go that way. So she sat 
by his head singing softly some sleepy 
song, and from time to time looking 
behind his head at the sea which was 
now beginning to be covered with a 
dark red flush. Bolster grew drowsy ; 
he looked again and again to see if 
the shaft were not full, but there was 
still no sign of blood near the top. 
At last, full of strange suspicions, he 
rose tottering to his feet and looked 
around him. The sea as far as the 
horizon was red with his blood, flow- 
ing like a river, leagues on leagues 


from land. The very sky had caught 
the reflection, and flamed like a brilli- 
ant sunset. The mine had an exit to 
the sea, and the life-blood of the trust- 
ful giant had flowed out before he 
saw the trick. 

The story of Jecholiah has led me 
away from the subject of witchcraft, 
which indeed is so common in these 
parts that many volumes might be 
filled with the account of the remark- 
able expedients resorted to by the 
wise women for curing the incurable. 
The collection of such facts should be 
something more than a work of idle 
curiosity, for the lore of these ignor- 
ant old men and women is almost in- 
variably traditional ; a rubbish-heap, 
perhaps, yet one which carefully sorted 
helps in its way to reconstruct the 
past. I have sometimes thought that 
both my income and my popularity 
might be materially increased if I 
were to treat my patients with the 
charms in which, though betrayed by 
them over and over again, they yet 
have more faith than in all my drugs. 

Grace Rickard came to me a few 
weeks ago complaining that she could 
no longer hear the grunting of her pigs 
as they routed about in the early 
morning, though this was the signal 
which had roused her daily ever since 
she was a child. What could be done 
I did ; but not even the great speci- 
alist who trained me could undo the 
corrosion of old age, and it was neces- 
sary at last to tell poor Grace that her 
hearing was destroyed. She departed 
so tearful and despondent that when 
passing her little farm a short time 
after, I thought it would be kind to 
look in. Grace was sitting before the 
fire, seeming quite cheerful. On her 
knee was a large piece of board, 
over which she was deeply engrossed ; 
and as the door opened I heard her 
say, very solemnly, “ Lord, deliver me 
from my sins.” This pious prayer 
was followed by a strange sort of 
strangling noise which seemed so 
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alarming that I came forward quickly. 
Grace laughed out loud when she saw 
my face; ‘ Dawn’t ’ee be frited, zur,” 
she said ; “’tes aunly a sneeze.” “It’s 
the oddest sneeze I ever heard,” I 
answered ; “ why can’t you sneeze in 
the ordinary way? It’s much safer.” 
““So I do, when I can,” she explained ; 
“but now ’tes got up to nine times 
running, and wherever to get nine 
sneezes from is moor’n I knaw.” This 
was not very comprehensible ; but on 
investigation it appeared that what 
Grace had upon her lap was an in- 
fallible cure for deafness, of such a 
simple description as to place it within 
the reach of the meanest purse. 
Nothing indeed is needed but a small 
bit of board and a packet of stout pins. 
Every morning a pin is stuck firmly 
into the board; the patient crosses 
the two fore-fingers and lays them 
over the pin, saying aloud, “ Lord, 
deliver me from my sins,” and at the 
same moment must sneeze violently. 
The first day this is a simple matter; 
but on the next, when there are two 
pins in the board, two sneezes must 
be produced, the next day three, and 
so on; and as it is not everybody who 
is able to sneeze an indefinite number 
of times at will, the difficulty in which 
poor Grace found herself is sure to 
arise at last. Unhappily this difficulty 
is fatal to the remedy, as Grace dis- 
covered in the end. But as she is too 
just to blame anybody but herself for 
her inability to carry out the conditions, 
the reputation of the cure remains as 
high as ever. 

The faith which grounds itself on 
such remedies as these is of course 
traditionary, to be classed with the 
fancy that the herb vervain blesses 
the ground for three feet round the 
spot on which it grows, or that the 
best of all remedies for many ailments 
from which children suffer is a blessed 
shilling (that is to say one taken from 
the communion-plate) tied round the 
neck. Its root is in the past. It 


was grown and watered by that 
splendid isolation which lef’ Zornwall 
during whole centuries untouched by 
the thought of the rust of Fngland, a 
medieval county when all the others 
had become modern ; and it flourishes 
still, a wide-spreading tree of super- 
stition, whose shadow will extend far 
and wide over the West Country for 
ages yet to,come. For my own part 
I would not have it otherwise. 
When I try to realise how much 
poorer and duller life will be when 
the shutters are put up in the cottage 
of the White Witch, when even the 
children are too wise to stop and 
turn their stockings as they pass the 
corner where the pixies are, and when 
by night or day no one is afraid to 
cross the river valley any more, I find 
myself dwelling fondly on the memory 
of an old man, a patient of mine 
against his will, who was much de- 
pressed in his last illness by the fear 
that it might not be his last. It was 
my bill he was afraid of, though I did 
my best to assure him there would be 
none ; and when he found himself 
dying beyond any possibility of recall 
a cunning smile played over his face 
as almost with his last breath he 
whispered, “I’ve done ’ee now, Doe- 
tor, b’aint I? ’Ee can’t send’n after 
I wheer I be gooin’.” And so the 
old man put out on his voyage quite 
happily, sustained by the conscious- 
ness of having got for nothing all he 
could, up to the very last. My own 
hope is the same. I have dwelt here 
many years and have learned to love 
the follies at which I smiled at first. 
Year by year they pass away. The 
world is growing wiser ; I have had 
my pleasure in its folly, and the day 
is coming when I shall be presented 
with the bill: But as my years are 
declining I hope that, like my old 
patient, I may escape it after all; 
and I hug the knowledge to my heart 
that no one can send it after me 
“wheer I be gooin’.” 

















THE IRISH 


Ir is the morning of the twentieth 
of September, the opening day of 
partridge-shooting in Ireland. The 
scene is the stable-yard of a house in 
the midlands of that distressful but 
delightful country. Across it our old 
friend, Mike Dooley, is making his 
way under difficulties that would be 
too much for most men, towards a 
side-car which is standing ready for 
action. Mike has a gun-case in each 
hand, a big game-bag and two or 
three cartridge-pouches round his 
shoulders, while a couple of frantic 
red setters, who have wound their 
chains several times round each of his 
legs and are pulling in different di- 
rections, dispute every foot of his 
advance. 

Nowhere in the two kingdoms is 
the feast of St. Partridge celebrated 
more seriously than on this estate, 
and the sport is worthy of it; for 
there can hardly be less than ten 
thousand acres of enclosed country 
within its limits, not to speak of 
illimitable stretches of mountain and 
vast wastes of flat bog ; and these are 
preserved as well as the circumstances 
of Ireland will permit even to a 
popular and life-long resident and a 
keen sportsman. 

What a bustle there would be in an 
English establishment that controlled 
such an acreage on the morning of the 
First! What a posse of guns, what 
a bunch of keepers ; what a collection 
of henchmen generally, and what a 
pack of retrievers! If there is no- 
thing of that sort here the fact 
simply indicates the necessary differ- 
ence in the method of pursuit fol- 
lowed in England and Ireland respec- 
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tively. No house-parties are organised 
in the latter country for systematic 
attacks on the partridge. There are 
not enough birds, the cynic might 
remark, and with some justice; but 
a still stronger reason is that in Ire- 
land the partridge is shot over dogs 
and neither walked up by a line of 
guns nor driven. Nor indeed is it 
merely shot to dogs, as is still the case 
in some rough corners of England, be- 
cause the pleasant method is possible 
rather than absolutely necessary. The 
pointer and the setter in Ireland are 
not a pleasing and picturesque accom- 
paniment of sport, but a vital neces- 
sity from the first day of partridge- 
shooting till the last. Now no one who 
knew what he was about would wil- 
lingly shoot over dogs in an enclosed 
country with more than two com- 
panions, and as a rule with more than 
one. So the Irish sportsman, whether 
his boundaries be wide or limited, 
goes quietly out upon his business 
with a single neighbour or friend ; 
and when birds are not too scarce he 
enjoys one of the most perfect forms 
of sport to be found to-day within the 
limits of the British Isles. 

It had been our good fortune for 
many seasons to be, as upon the 
present occasion, the sole companions 
of one of the keenest sportsmen in 
Ireland over a country that embodies 
to a peculiar extent every element 
that renders shooting enjoyable both 
to the animal and esthetic senses ; 
enjoyable, that is to say, to any one 
who is content with helping to kill 
ten brace of birds in a day. 

The drops of the past night’s showers 
are blown in our faces by a soft west 
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wind as we drive through sombre 
rows of beeches and, for a brief time, 
grass-lands fat as Leicestershire. If 
we are a small party, we are a suffi- 
ciently noisy and turbulent one, and 
that through no excess of wilful boister- 
ousness on either Mike’s part or our 
own; but an outside car is not the 
handiest vehicle on which to convey a 
load of powerful and obstreperous 
dogs. Mike alone for the first half- 
mile, in spite of his chains and his 
long practice at the game and his 
frantic invocations to the saints, would 
be absolutely helpless in the medley of 
kicking legs and writhing frames and 
bellowing throats, if we did not all 
three take a strenuous hand in the 
encounter. There is no particle of 
either fear or rage in this commo- 
tion, but simply uncontrollable ex- 
citement, which repeats itself every 
season and every shooting-day of 
every season. In course of time, 
however, we manage to get the upper 
hand, and leaving Mike sitting upon 
their heads in some sort of fashion, 
emerge somewhat ruffled from the 
fray, Tom (my host) to his neglected 
responsibilities with the ribbons, and 
Tom’s companion to a survey of the 
familiar scenes through which we are 
once more travelling. There, some 
six or seven miles away to the south- 
ward, the big swell of the mountains 
fills the horizon, and over their russet 
sides the shadows of the clouds are 
racing before the morning breeze 
which, with recent showers, promises 
that important accompaniment to Irish 
shooting, a good scent; though who 
indeed will guarantee that wonderful 
thing but a very youthful or a very 
unsophisticated sportsman? It is for 
the foot-hills of those mountains we 
are bound, for they constitute the out- 
side beat of the shooting, and it is well 
in Ireland to make sure of outlying 
districts as soon as possible, lest 
peradventure, in spite of everything, 


somebody else may shoot them for 
you. 

As amid a comparative calm among 
our four-footed passengers we bowl 
along towards our destination it may 
not be amiss to offer a few remarks 
on partridge-shooting in Ireland gener- 
ally, since it is such a wholly different 
business from the same sport upon this 
side of St. George’s Channel ; and also 
because we fancy that Englishmen 
do not connect Ireland with partridges 
at all, believing it to be the haunt 
purely of woodcock, snipe, and grouse. 
The season, as we have said, is not 
marked in any social way. The few 
big magnates who preserve pheasants 
sufficiently to invite English guests to 
help to shoot them trouble themselves 
little as a rule with partridges in 
Ireland. Walking for fifteen or 
twenty miles behind dogs for a_possi- 
ble eight or ten brace does not re- 
commend itself to people who have 
the world for their sporting-ground ; 
while the independent sportsman from 
this side only goes to Ireland for 
cock and snipe and, in a lesser degree, 
for that not very certain quantity, 
the Irish grouse. To him Ireland 
means the Wild West, as indeed it 
mostly seems to mean to Englishmen 
in general when they think or speak 
of the country in a political or social 
sense. But a small fraction of Irish- 
men, after all, live in this western 
fringe, and from its nature no par- 
tridges worth mentioning. Over the 
greater part of Ireland, however, ex- 
cept in'some parts of Ulster perhaps 
and a few regions where social con- 
ditions have made their extermina- 
tion possible, the birds are as plentiful 
upon an average probably as in such 
English counties as Devon, Cornwall, 
or parts of South Wales. But, as we 
have implied, the conditions under 
which the Irish bird lives, that is to 
say amid boundless cover, and the 
fashion in which it is necessarily fol- 
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The Irish 


lowed, give to the small bags of Ire- 
land a special and altogether peculiar 
zest. 

One hears much in Ireland of the 
decrease of birds. The evidence of 
good judges however, sportsmen whose 
personal experiences or undoubted re- 
cords go back for half a century, does 
not entirely endorse this opinion. 
It is probable that the supply of 
partridges in Ireland is to-day very 
much what it always was, which, 
by the way, for some not very dis- 
cernible cause, is not the case with 
snipe. Fifty years ago we know to 
a certainty that a single gun could 
pick his shots and kill thirty or forty 
couple of snipe in a day ; such per- 
formances are now absolutely out of 
the question. The comparative 
scarcity of partridge in Ireland must 
be attributed to other reasons than 
“trespass in pursuit of game.” 
Given every advantage, the country, 
for some reason or other, like parts 
of the west of England, does not seem 
suitable for carrying afull crop of birds, 
though, as in Devonshire, you would 
suppose that there was sufficient grain 
grown for all practical purposes. 
Ireland is not in any sense preserved 
as England is, and almost everywhere 
vermin and birds of prey work their 
own wild will. What a difference 
this makes even to partridges every 
sportsman knows. As to human 
depredators, by far the larger part 
of partridge-carrying Ireland is pro- 
tected from poachers by amateur 
custodians, either large tenants of 
their own free will, or by small ones 
retained at slight annual fees as 
watchers. Then again there are 
great numbers of gentlemen occu- 
pying or owning small estates of a 
few hundred acres who can with com- 
parative ease preserve their birds. 
There are here and there hopeless 
districts, no doubt, where poaching 
is part of the unrest, and the attempt 
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to stem it has been abandoned in 
despair ; but these are, we think, ex- 
ceptions. As a general thing the small 
farmer in Ireland has no especially dark 
designs upon his landlord’s game. In 
the districts we know best, which are 
very typical, the few large tenants 
notably, and most of the smaller ones, 
are anxious, we believe, to keep the 
birds intact for whoever has the 
legitimate right to shoot them ; while 
those who do not cherish that admir- 
able sentiment, hardly care to run 
the risk of any practical demonstra- 
tion of their opinions. Even hares, 
which might fairly be reckoned as 
long ago doomed to extirpation in a 
country like Ireland, seeing what has 
happened in most parts of England, 
spring up by no means infrequently 
in the rough pasture-fields or on the 
bogs. The Irish poacher, it may be 
observed, is as often as not a man 
of otherwise respectable position who 
poaches either from love of sport or 
from spite ; he has a setter and shoots 
your birds in almost as sportsman- 
like a fashion as you would yourselves, 
and does it mostly upon a Sunday. 
As partridge-shooting is not, for many 
reasons, a generally leasable property, 
as in England, sporting-rights are 
often deputed in a loose and confused 
fashion which leads not seldom to 
incidents of a humorous description, 
such as fill the neighbourhood with 
huge delight. Not long ago, for in- 
stance, though the incident is not 
strictly relevant to the aforesaid state- 
ment, a really admirable drama was 
enacted not a hundred miles from Dub- 
lin, which made a whole country-side 
entirely happy for months. The actors 
in it were two brothers, middle-aged 
bachelors, descendants of an ancient 
stock, who had sunk, however, to the 
position of very dilapidated squireens. 
The family residence and a hundred 
acres of land around it were all that re- 
mained of the former grandeur. The 
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elder brother inhabited the house; 
the younger dwelt in the old porter’s 
lodge at the gate; and they were 
supposed to make a precarious living 
by trading horses with people who 
knew less about horse-flesh than them- 
selves, and these were many. They were, 
however, bitterenemiesand had scarcely 
interchanged a word for years, so the 
liberality which allowed the younger 
brother to inhabit the lodge was a 
beautiful concession to the tradition 
of family honour. The elder brother, 
as owner of the property, claimed and 
duly exercised the sole right of shoot- 
ing over the demesne which usually 
carried two coveys of birds. The 
year in question was an exceptionally 
good one, and there were reported to 
be three or even four. Now among 
the smaller and less provident sort of 
sportsmen in Ireland there is always 
a feverish demand for dogs just before 
the season opens. And upon this 
occasion the elder brother, having 
doubtless included the family pointer 
in a horse-deal, or lost him at cards, 
found himself forced to make strenuous 
efforts at the last moment to replace 
the now sorely needed quadruped. He 
was so far successful that upon the eve 
of the twentieth he brought home a duly 
qualified pointer and, shutting him up 
in the stable, went off to dream of 
the three big coveys which dwelt upon 
the demesne, or just off it, for a 
boundary fence is not quite the sacred 
barrier in Ireland that it is in Nor- 
folk. But the younger brother at 
the lodge not only knew all the time 
about the unusual stock of birds, but 
he knew all about the pointer as well, 
and his soul was moved within him. 
The temptation was too great; he 
arose stealthily before daylight on the 
following morning, extracted the 
pointer from the stable, and, before 
the chief of the clan, whose over-night 
potations were always generous, had 
realised that or any other fact, had 


made such a hole in the three coveys 
that there was barely stock enough 
left to keep up the sporting character 
of the estate for another season. We 
need not say that this audacious 
individual was the hero of the hour. 
A successful practical joke, or any 
performance akin to it, is relished in 
the Sister Island with a gusto that 
the cold Englishman cannot conceive. 
Even the victim is not always able to 
withhold his admiration ; and it is said 
that the elder brother was so touched 
by the audacity of his junior that not 
only did resentment die within him, 
but he actually made such advances to 
reconciliation that the two now drink 
their nightly punch in company, and 
upon the 20th of September pursue 
together the ancestral coveys in 
fraternal amity. 

But all this time we are drawing 
nearer to the mountains. The low 
country, with its familiar character- 
istics, is fast tailing off into wilder 
scenes; the small enclosures. with 
their gorse-covered banks are being left 
behind. The rough-looking pasture 
fields, the patches of barley or oat 
stubbles still bearing the stooks of 
uncarried grain, the strips of swedes 
shining green and dewy above the 
black boggy soil, the variegated masses 
of flowering weeds which cover the 
potatoes just ripe for the spade, the 
fresh green meadows not yet all 
cleared of the small hand-stacks of 
the late hay-crop, will soon be spread 
like a map beneath us. We have 
passed through the long straggling 
village, with its neat bare chapel, and 
squalid cabins, and smart police-bar- 
racks. Small farmsteads, long and 
low, whitewashed, one-storied, and 
thatch-roofed, fronted by the tradi- 
tional manure-heap and flanked by the 
newly finished turf-stack, thrust them- 
selves upon the road, now on one 
side, now on the other. Sometimes 
an old stone bridge lifts us over a 
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brawling stream that raises memories 
of many a basketful of plump 
brown trout in Aprils long gone by. 
Here and there too, standing back 
from the highway, are more pretentious 
dwellings embowered in trees, where 
half a century ago squireens were 
having their last fling before the great 
famine broke up the anomaly of their 
existence. Dilapidated wooden gates 
now cling crazily on to pretentious 
stone pillars that once supported a 
more dignified form of portal, and 
what was once a _ carriage-drive is 
now but a miry lane rent deep by 
cart-tracks. Decayed gentility has 
left its mark in the plantations which 
with time and neglect have grown 
into such a mass of sombre and tangled 
woodland that the high road beneath 
them is even at noontide almost dark 
as night, and the wood-pigeons, who 
with needless alarm break from the 
boughs at our approach, make a noise 
like thunder in their efforts to gain 
the outer air. Hitherto the road has 
been lively enough with travellers : 
donkey-carts piloted by wrinkled old 
women who shout blessings of a fear- 
some sort upon our heads; small 
farmers on foot, conveyed sometimes 
hy the traditional pig who leads them 
townwards by a rope tied round his 
hinder leg ; larger farmers in gigs or 
side-cars ; pedestrians of every rural 
rank from the barefooted gossoon to 
the sleek and well-fed priest. Always, 
however, there is the graceful greeting 
which may or may not cover all sorts 
of insincerities, but is at any rate a 
pleasant contrast to the surly grunt 
or blank stare of the North Briton. 
Sometimes too we are signalled by 
vehement and even impassioned ges- 
tures to pull up, and a swarthy 
whiskered farmer, in tones of sup- 
pressed emotion, begs for “a word 
with yer Honour.” <A stranger would 
suppose there was some fearful mys- 
tery afoot, that a blunderbuss lay 
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levelled at the next corner, or at least 
that substantial abatement of rent was 
the subject in hand. For Pat looks care- 
fully up and down the road, as if the 
very crow swinging on the tall ashabove 
our heads, or the more cautious mag- 
pie perched upon yonder thorn, would 
hear the fateful secret and bear it to 
the four winds. Then with his hand 
to his mouth, out it comes: ‘‘ There’s a 
great pack, yer Honour, in the tillage 
beyant my house. I met it last 
night, Sorr, and there’s fourteen birds 
in it. Glory be to God!” Tom's 
face meanwhile assumes the solemn 
and inscrutable expression that comes, 
we fancy, of a life spent in hearing 
and weighing the statements of Hiber- 
nian peasants; and it is not till we 
are on our way again that this piece 
of information is pronounced to be 
entirely trustworthy or pure fiction. 

We draw rein finally at the hos- 
pitable door of a flourishing Pro- 
testant farmer, whose place fringes 
upon the mountain and forms the 
invariable base of attack upon the 
birds of this beat. The occupant 
is a thorough sportsman, a_first- 
rate shot, and keeps a watchful eye 
over both grouse and _partridges. 
Lifted socially above the class whose 
fear of one another and of “ inform- 
ing” is infinitely stronger than their 
inclinations, he can construe the hints 
and winks of his humbler neighbours 
as they are meant to be construed, 
and take measures accordingly. 

The regular custodian of the beat, 
Mr. Timothy Moriarty, is waiting for 
us in the yard and bubbling over with 
information as to the condition of his 
coveys. Of course the tails of his 
long coat are in streamers, and his 
hat looks as if it had received two or 
three charges of shot in the crown and 
then been rolled in the bog ; but that 
means nothing or less than nothing, 
for Tim is probably better off than 
our friend the Squire’s keeper in 
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Blankshire. He has a farm of fifty 
Irish acres of very fair land and a big 
range on the mountain, for which he 
pays £22 a year; and an allowance 
of £10 is paid him by the estate for 
acting as custodian of the game upon 
this beat. Tim isa Parnellite, like most 
of the farmers along the base of the 
mountains hereabouts. The reasons 
of this partiality for Mr. Redmond 
at the poll, if investigated, would most 
likely be found to spring from motives 
wholly local and entirely irrelevant to 
Ireland’s destiny. But Tim is a very 
militant Parnellite, and is said to have 
broken the heads of more McCarthyites 
than any man in the barony. What- 
ever his political motives may be, 
as a keeper he has proved himself 
completely worthy of trust ; and when 
there is any cause for suspecting foul 
play he will get on his horse and ride 
straight to head-quarters ten miles 
off, and come as near calling names 
as could be reasonably expected, so 
near indeed that his employers can 
fill up the blanks without difficulty. 
Tim’s birds, at any rate, are always 
there ; his coveys are not found want- 
ing when the test comes, and there is 
no keeper in the United Kingdom 
more entirely proud than he when 
Misther Tom tops all previous bags 
upon his beat. It is sometimes said 
that Father Burke, who has the 
charge of souls in Ballykilly hard by, 
is responsible for Tim’s animosity to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. His Reverence 
is a bit of a sportsman, and small 
blame to him, and has come in contact 
once or twice with Tim’s professional 
duties. Father Burke’s excuse has 
been that the grandfather of the 
present proprietor is said to have 
given a remote predecessor of his in 
the vicarship some sporting liberties. 
As both these individuals have been 
mouldering in their graves for half a 
century at least, the plea is not good 
enough for either Tim or his employers, 
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though it is really not so absurd a one 
as it sounds to English ears. Tim 
entirely repudiates his political bias 
arising from such friction ; but when 
a covey appears to be not at home we 
always banter him with the suggestion 
that his Reverence has got them, and 
it never fails in its effect. “ Begor, 
yer Honour, sure if Father Burke was 
to shoot ivery blessed day of the wake, 
it’s not a bird that you’d be afther 
missin’, for it’s divil a one he’d iver 
hit, and that’s God’s truth.” 

Away go Rose and Grouse, dashing 
like mad things over the great en- 
closure behind the house; a typical 
stretch of covert, rough shaggy pasture 
plentifully sprinkled with rush-beds and 
clusters of gorse, and fringed all round 
with briary fences, while above it the 
long roll of the heathery mountain 
sweeps to the sky-iine. Tim tramps 
along, looking preternaturally solemn 
and yet quizzical with his comical 
furrowed face, and exaggerated 
Milesian jawbone, for he has 
staked his reputation on the covey 
whose haunts we are approaching. 
Mike, laden with game-bag, lunch, and 
cartridges, and jingling with dog- 
chains, follows behind, ready at the 
first point to take his perch upon a 
wall and mark with his well-trained 
eye the strong mountain-partridges 
scudding away upward over the brown 
heather or downward over the net- 
work of furzy banks that divide the 
pastures. We can remember the time, 
many years ago, when Mike as a 
beardless youth was first entered to 
partridges, and cherished the delusion 
that when a covey dipped over a wall 
or a furze-brake he had them down. 
This immaturity, coupled with the 
Hibernian desire to please, cost us 
many a blighted hope ; but Mike is 
now equal to any marker in Ireland, 
and birds have to fly with strength 
or cunning indeed to escape his eagle 
eye. A couple of small fields and a 
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couple of big fences, and we are on 
the edge of the region where Tim's 
first covey is said to lie: a tillage- 
field, divided as usual between a grain- 
stubble and a strip of swedes and 
potatoes ; a rough pasture-field or two ; 
an enclosure gone back altogether 
tw heather and rushes; and beyond 


again the boundless stretch of the 
mountain. In the potatoes is their 


owner, the inevitable accompaniment 
to the Irish partridge-season, trying 
with his long-handled spade the first 
few rows. He is full of details, as 
usual, of the great pack which, under 
Tim’s vigilant eye or perhaps from 
worthier motives, he has left severely 
alone. He has “riz ’em the night 
before,” as he always has; and there 
are “ fourteen birds in it, yer Honour, 
God bless ‘em !” as there generally are. 
It would be easy enough in smooth- 
shaven England to find a covey so 
definitely located. A few clean stubbles 
or pastures to walk, a field of turnips or 
clover to drive the birds into, and the 
thing is done. But it is astonish- 
ing what elusive powers the Irish 
partridge with his wide choice of refuge 
displays, and how often he will defy 
the search of the finest dogs handled 
by sportsmen who have the patience 
ot a former generation and possess 
their almost lost art of hunting dogs 
scientifically where cover is plentiful 
and game both cunning and scarce. 

* Yander’s thim, Sorr!” sings out 
our agricultural friend as he points 
with his spade to where, over a 
heathery field abutting on the moun- 
tain, a covey of birds can be faintly 
seen skimming over the russet ground. 
They are grouse, of course; but in 
this wild country, a common haunt 
both of grouse and partridge, the mis- 
take for a moment at such a distance 
is pardonable. Every inch of likely 
ground seems on this occasion to be 
hunted in vain. The patches of 
heather, the strips of rank, sedgy 
No. 433.—voL. LXXxII!. 
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grass, the gorse-brakes, the ragged 
fences yield no partridge, though there 
is ample evidence they have been there 
that morning. 

“They must be on the mountain, 
Tim.” 

“Sure, and that’s just where they 
are, Sorr!” 

But Rose, after all, thinks not. She 
pays no heed to the whistle, which 
with her good manners in the field is 
significant, and Mike is ordered back 
on to the top of the wall we have 
negotiated to see what is up. 

“Rose has ’em, Mike 
in the field at any rate uses as 
few words as possible, but they are 
always to the point. And there, 
sure enough, at the far end of the 
somewhat bare common we drew as 
a forlorn hope, and thought we had 
drawn blank, the little red dog is 
creeping with stiff tail up to the gorse- 
covered bank that divides the far end 
of it from territory that had been pro- 
nounced outside the range of the birds. 
Up the bank she goes with deliberate 
cautiousness of movement, and over 
the top, and long before we can get 
up to her we know by instinct she is 
standing on the other side. 

Does the most hard-bitten sports- 
man ever walk up to a distant point 
with quite that leisurely nonchalance 
recommended in books to the tyro? 
We think not. By the time we are 
on the fence-top our breathing, no 
doubt, is not quite regular ; but there 
is Rose right under us, standing like 
a rock, with the covey no doubt under 
her nose in a patch of heather and 
rushes. 

We are now confronted with a 
situation common enough in the pur- 
suit of the Irish partridge ; we have 
to jump for it, not a drop merely of 
six feet, but a ditch of at least that 
width as well. Weoften wonder how 
we shall manage these little affairs in 
say, ten years’ time. There is no 


Sorr !” 


E 





scrambling evasion possible, and we 
launch ourselves into space at the same 
instant. No covey could be expected 
to lie still under such a concussion, 
and the moment we strike the ground 
they rise, as we expected. It is 
sharp work, having to cock your gun 
and get in both barrels; but it is 
wonderful what practice and necessity 
will do, and we manage to stop three 
of Tim’s fourteen birds before they 
break into two packs as Irish coveys 
so often do at the first flush. 

Tim, who has mounted on the fence 
behind us, has one lot marked ; Mike, 
whose lanky figure is outlined against 
the sky three hundred yards off, no 
doubt has the other. The potato- 
digger was left with strict injunctions 
to stand still. The excitement was 
too much for him, however, as it 
so often is with the rural spectator on 
these occasions, and creeping up close 
to the fence near the line of fire, 
he had got a pellet off a twig in his 
cheek. We will do Pat the justice 
to say he would not dream of making 
such an accident the basis of a finan- 
cial consideration, like some of our 
friends nearer home. On the con- 
trary, he apologises for being in the 
way while Tim picks the pellet out 
with a blunt knife and much friendly 
banter all round, for Pat is a staunch 
political supporter of Father Burke, 
and the situation is for a moment 
almost critical. 

One great advantage of shooting 
over dogs is that, in comparison with 
other styles, it is eminently sociable. 
Your dogs do the entire work of find- 
ing the game, subject of course to that 
supervision which to an experienced 
sportsman in a familiar country is a 
natural instinct. In the long inter- 
vals that may elapse between dispos- 
ing of one covey and finding another 
you have not to walk fifty yards 
apart, in silence, with an eye to the 
dressing of the line, and your finger, so 
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to speak, upon the trigger. We do not 
mean to suggest that a good day’s 
partridge-shooting is dearly purchased 
by such obvious and necessary pre- 
cautions, due to short stubbles and 
machinery ; but they are neutral 
accomplishments that call for neither 
individuality, nor skill, nor any 
quality on the part of the rank 
and file, at any rate, of the squad, 
except to keep awake and shoot 
straight. Now when following a brace 
of free-ranging and trustworthy dogs 
in Ireland, and some other countries 
much further off that we wot of, 
there is not only the satisfaction 
of watching their performances, but 
the sociability of an ordinary country 
ramble is at the same time possible. 
The sustained tension inseparable from 
walking up birds is removed; the 
business of the day is done in clearly 
defined, brief periods of excitement ; 
the intervals are spent with a mind 
comparatively at ease. In the course 
of such a day as this one hears 
indeed the whole news of the country- 
side. While we are hunting for the 
covey that is known to inhabit the 
forty Irish acres occupied by Mr. 
Cornelius O’Flaherty, that gentleman 
himself puts in an appearance as a 
matter of course ; he has much to say 
about many and various things, and 
says it in a fashion sometimes so wholly 
humorous that it would be almost 
worth while going to pay him a visit 
without the motive of his partridges. 
As we leave him to finish setting up 
his barley-stooks, and his birds, after 
a vain quest perhaps, for another day, 
Tim has comments and criticisms to 
make upon this same Cornelius that, 
whether just or not, will be entirely 
delightful to listen to. And as we 
cross the ridge and drop down into 
the hollow where, in a thatched and 
whitewashed farm-house surrounded 
by a cluster of small pasture and til- 
lage fields, dwells Mr. Daniell O’Sulli- 
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an, that worthy also is waiting for 
s. He owes Heaven knows how 
‘any years’ rent, but has been offered 
a clear receipt for the payment of one. 
Eloquence is his misfortune, and he 
thinks (though, we have heard, errone- 
ously,) that it will bring him better 
terms. He begins upon the covey 
that he has watched with the eye of 
a father from the day it was hatched 
out, about which Tim, however, has 
always been anxious, and invents an- 
other one of eleven birds, at whieh the 
custodian of the chase chuckles with 
a brutal frankness almost worthy of 
a Saxon. We then have a recapitula- 
tion of the year’s disasters. This ¢ es 
not in the least affect our progress 
from a sporting point of view, any 
more than a band at a regimental 
ness prevents you paying attention 
to your dinner. And Dan, who is per- 
fectly well known to have the money 


| eady, has just declared his intention 
| of coming down next court-day to 


exchange it for a general absolution, 
when Rose comes to a dead stand in 
the potatoes and Grouse backs her 
like a statue. 

Sometimes, however, we are on the 
open mountain for half the day, for 
in fine weather the birds from the 
cultivated fringe at its foot will 
wander far up into grouse-land, where 
the coveys in the rank heather scatter 
beautifully, and point after point is 
made, and bird after bird is killed, 
under conditions that would seem to 
belong entirely to grouse-shooting. 

The outlook from these high lati- 
tudes is magnificent at any time, but 
beneath the shadows and sunshine, 
the brilliant gleams, the scudding 
storms of an Trish autumn, it is inex- 
pressibly lovely. It is much more 
than that. It is teeming with human 
interest and that indescribable pathos 
that distinguishes nearly all Irish 
landscape. It is not a view, like 


some of those in remoter and tourist- 
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haunted Ireland, that has little or 
nothing behind its physical beauties 
but impossible legends of devils and 
saints and mythical kings, adapted to 
the eloquence of the car-driver and 
the intelligence, no doubt, of many 
of his passengers. It is a far cry 
from Tipperary to the Irish Sea, but 
there on the one hand, piled up like 
great gray clouds upon the horizon, 
the Galtee mountains mark the site 
of the turbulent and famous town ; 
while here upon the opposing limit 
of vision, the soft and billowy out- 
lines of romantic Wicklow are scarcely 
less distinct. Far to the north, some- 
where in Roscommon or Westmeath, 
a large lake sparkles for a moment 
only like a mirror flashed in the sun, 
while upon the southern sky-line the 
lonely mass of Slievenaman springs 
high above those pastoral regions 
through which the strenuous Suir 
works his way towards the sea. They 
are no question of a painter’s canvas, 
these vast illimitable sweeps of vision. 
They seem to us, if it is not presump- 
tuous to say so, to strike a deeper 
note than anything art alone can 
sound, and awake feelings of a kind 
that are only in a secondary sense 
wsthetic. One’s emotions are, after 
all, but the play of a capricious fancy, 
the outcome of influences in which 
literature of some sort or other prob- 
ably plays a leading part. If, for 
instance, one has wandered off the 
ordinary track so far as to have two 
or three centuries of Irish history 
fairly well imprinted on one’s brain, 
there is something in Irish landscape 
that harmonises to an extraordinary 
degree with the melancholy fascination 
of the tale. The very chaos and tur- 
bulence of the whole thing give a 
strange sort of charm, for instance, 
to yonder fragment of ruin beneath 
us that looks out over the four or five 
miles of darkling bog. It is compara- 
tively modern, yet no one, save a few 
E 2 
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archeologists perhaps in Dublin, knows 
its history ; but we dare swear it is a 
grim enough one, and witnessed deeds 
at which even a contemporary English- 
man’s blood would have turned cold. 
Tom cares for none of these things, 
though his remote forbears were mili- 
tant patriots and mustered strong 


enough as the war cry of Butler aboo ! « 


sounded over the green ridges which 
separate Kilkenny from the central 
shires, and which are plainly visible 
from the pinnacle on which we are 
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now standing. He is helping to make 
history in an honest, practical, con- 
scientious fashion, and so perhaps is 
Tim, though upon other lines. And 
we are not doing even that, but 
dreaming on a hill-top about what is | 
long since past and done with ; while 
Mike has gone in search of some 
spring-water, that with the help of 
our own flasks we may celebrate 
what Tim calls a “great day” be- 
fore starting on our long homeward 
march, 
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A BRIDE 


CHAPTER I. 


Dear GopMAMMA Dorcas,—You pro- 
mised Dad when I was a child,—before I 
could run alone, I believe—that you would 
come to my wedding, and we are going now 
to claim fulfilment, so you must pack up 
your boxes forthwith. Iam to be married 
in a fortnight, very quietly, in the church 
at home. It has all been fixed in a great 
hurry; Dick wanted to wait till the 
spring, but I said no. I was not going to 


stand another winter in Ditchborough if 


[ could help it. I told him he could take 
me or leave me, so he is going to take me, 
-of course. It is to be as quiet as pos- 
sible,—indeed nobody has been told in 
the neighbourhood; but the village 
people are so inquisitive and the servants 
will talk, so I am afraid it is not as secret 
as I should wish. Not a soul is to be 
asked but Dick’s father and mother, and 
one of his married sisters and yourself. 
Janie will be my only bridesmaid ; and 
there will be nobody to pair with her, as 
Dick is not having a best man. It is all 
nonsense about best men; they are no 
good for anything. Mother says IT must 
have a white dress and a veil, and she is 
yetting her way ; but for my own part I 
would like better to wear a garden hat 
and an ulster, and go off from the church- 
door. Dick would not care. Besides if a 
girl is ever to have her own way, it should 
be when she is married; for that only 
happens once as a rule,—like being born, 
or dying at the end of everything when 
one is old, Mother sends her love to you, 
and hopes you will come on Wednesday 
week. She is going to write to you to- 
morrow to give the invitation properly,— 
not necessary I tell her, as you will take 
it from me. Besides you know you 
promised,—twenty years ago. There is 
nothing to stand in the way, as you are 
giving up your old women and dirty 
children and close courts.—What a place 
the East End must be, with nothing but 


docks and warehouses and people out of 


work ! 


How you have stood it for five 
years I 


can’t imagine,—and never a 


ELECT. 


holiday to come and see us, or yo any- 
where else ! 
Your affectionate god-daughter, and 
cousin once removed, 


BARBARA ALLEYNE. 


I took off my spectacles, and laid 
down the letter. I had not needed 
them indeed, for the writing was big 
and black, and took up much 
space it ought to have been plain, 
even to more failing eyes than mine. 
There was not a great deal in the 
letter, and yet it had managed to 
sprawl] over three sheets of note-paper, 
and the dashing signature did not 
come till quite at the bottom of the 
last page. I was conscious of a cer- 
tain sense of discomfort with the 
writer,—of disappointment even— 
which did not sit upon me easily. | 
had to take myself to task with a 
reminder that I was behind my age, 
and had little in common with the 
new generation so fast growing up ; 
but it seemed strange that a girl 
should write so flippantly of the most 
solemn event in her life,—strange she 
should be the one to press for im- 
mediate marriage when the bride- 
groom proposed delay,—strange she 
should have no regrets to express over 
quitting the safe shelter of home, the 
father and mother who idolised her if 
ever a child yet had been idolised by 
doting parents. It was not like the 
Barbara Alleyne I remembered,—the 
long-legged, fresh-hearted hoyden with 
whom I had been much in sympathy ; 
a Barbara of many scrapes and quick 
affections, hardly at all sobered but 
much encumbered by the womanly 
length of skirt with which she had 


so 
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lately been endued, more to her em- 
barrassment than pride. But five 
years work changes in all of us,— 
even from forty-three to forty-eight, 
and much more so from fifteen to 
twenty, the age Barbara had now 
attained. I must be prepared for 
that blossoming into young maturity 
which does not always unfold the 
colour of the bud. 

My name is not Dorcas at all, but 
Susan Varney ; and I am first cousin 
to Barbara’s parents, standing in equal 
relation to them both, for the Varneys 
intermarried on either side, both with 
the Alleynes and the Frosts. Gregory 
Alleyne, Eleanor Frost, and I were 
much together as children, being 
nearly of an age, and with a degree 
of brotherly and sisterly intimacy all 
round which is generally thought to 
prevent the sequence of nearer ties. 
But when Gregory went into the 
Church and was able to look about 
him early for a wife, being in moder- 
ately affluent circumstances, unlike 
the ordinary run of young clergymen, 
it was Eleanor Frost whom he asked 
to share his parsonage and his pros- 
pects, and stop the war of pulling caps 
for him which was being waged by 
the maiden ladies of the parish; a 
town parish in those days, not Ditch- 
borough ; for Ditchborough has been 
the retirement of his middle life. 

When I say there was always a 
certain rivalry between Eleanor Frost 
and me (not incompatible with cousin- 
ly friendship), I must be distinctly 
understood that the rivalry was never 
in Gregory’s affections. I might have 
thought, and did think, that my 
cousin could have chosen more wisely 
when he threw his clerical handker- 
chief to Eleanor; but I had never 
entertained the least wish or expecta- 
tion that it should fall in my direc- 
tion. That I am a single woman is 
by no means because Gregory Alleyne 
passed me by. I do not say there 





has been no hidden reason, but the 
history of it is quite apart from any- 
thing I have now to tell. 

I never came near Eleanor in appear- 
ance. She was a handsome, stately girl, 
a sort of ideal Juno, full and rounded in 
figure and looking older than her years. 
I was thin and brown like all the 
Varneys, and with crisp hair which 
could not be brushed into the satin 
smoothness fashionable in our early 
youth. I think Eleanor was secretly 
annoyed that her one daughter re- 
sembled the Varneys rather than her 
self ; though it was natural enough, 
seeing that Barbara inherited Varney 
blood on both sides of her descent, 
which doubtless accounted for her 
opening a pair of dark eyes on the 
world, while her thick brown hair 
curled closely over her pretty head, 
and could not be induced to grow long. 

I am, as I have said, a single 
woman; and having in these later 
days no ties or duties to anchor me 
domestically, I sought them for myself 
by joining a lay sisterhood working 
in the parish of St. Cyprian’s in the 
East. I pledged myself for five years, 
—the five years Barbara wrote about 
—and that is why she took it into 
her head to dub me Dorcas. For four 
out of the five years my work pros- 
pered, and I found it almost as en- 
grossing as I hoped; but in the fifth 
my health broke down, and after 
weeks of hospital (as a patient this 
time and not a helper) I resolved to 
take back my liberty now that my 
term of service was fulfilled. Bar- 
bara’s invitation happened opportunely, 
and it was endorsed the day following 
by a letter from Mrs. Alleyne, beg- 
ging me to remain with them for a 
time after the wedding, and take a 
real rest under their roof. 

I had never been to Ditchborough. 
Gregory Alleyne had proved a rolling- 
stone, and this country parish was his 
fourth remove from the town-parsonage 
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of which Eleanor had consented to be 
mistress. Very dull it had been de- 
scribed to me, and absolutely rural ; 
but it had the advantage of good 
emolument and a large commodious 
house, as well as diminished work 
which would give Gregory more leisure 
for his literary labours. I did not 
think much of these, but his wife did, 
as was natural. As for the rural 
dulness of Ditchborough, I con- 
fess this appeared to me its chiefest 
attraction. After years of bricks 
and mortar and crowded courts, I 
longed inexpressibly for woods and 
furzy wastes, green fields and lanes 
with thick embowering hedges, the 
country stillness and sweet air, the 
homely farmyards and the breath of 
kine. I used to dream of them in 
my narrow hospital bed between the 
heats of fever, and wake with a sick 
longing which in the depression of that 
time would fill my eyes with tears. 
All this would now be mine to enjoy ; 
and though chill December was upon 
us and the long winter had still to be 
worn through, I should be in the 
midst of the gradual quickening and 
unfolding of spring, and perhaps see 
the full glory of summer and the gold 
of autumn, if I stayed out the year of 
which my cousins had spoken. 

It was a bitter cold day in the week 
before Christmas when at last I turned 
my back on London, and with good 
store of luggage and books, as befitted 
a visit of the length proposed to me, 
set out northwards for Blankshire. 
Everything was locked in a_ black 
frost which promised well for the 
skaters, and the clear pale sky did not 
as yet threaten any downfall of snow. 
Christmas fell on a Thursday in this 
year, and Barbara’s wedding was fixed 
for the Saturday before, the third day 
after my arrival. I knew the parents 
were both approving her choice ; Elea- 
nor had mentioned it as a matter of 
congratulation when she wrote at the 
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end of October to announce the en- 
gagement. Sir Richard and Lady 
Sudeleigh were old friends, and Dick, 
their second son, had inherited a good 
fortune from a distant relative, and 
could afford the life of a country gen- 
tleman, though he had been educated 
for a profession. I knew later that his 
tastes were chiefly nautical ; he had a 
large and well-found yacht, and his 
honeymoon was to be spent mainly in 
the Mediterranean. The young people 
had been thrown together in the 
autumn at the seaside ; and the whole 
family seemed, by Eleanor’s account, 
to have fallen in love with Barbara, 
so her reception was a cordial one. 
“Tt was no surprise to me,” Eleanor 
wrote; “TI had foreseen it from the 
beginning, and felt certain of all but 
my child’s feelings ; Barbara is so very 
reserved. But to Gregory it was 
quite unexpected, for he had taken 
the odd notion into his head that 
Dick was attracted by Janie. As if 
any one would look at Janie when 
Barbara was by!” 

Perhaps I had better explain that 
Janie was also a cousin, on the Frost 
side of the family. She was the 
daughter of Alice Frost, who had 
married Colonel Moorhouse and lived 
only a year to bear the altered name. 
Colonel Moorhouse did not long re- 
main a widower, and there came to 
be a large second family. Janie was 
supposed not to be very happy with 
her stepmother ; so when Eleanor was 
arranging for her daughter’s education 
at home, and wished it to be shared 
by a girl about her own age, Janie 
was installed at the Alleynes’ as Bar- 
bara’s companion, and as such had 
now lived with them for ten years. I 
was glad to hear the marriage would 
not deprive her of her home, for I 
believe the Moorhouses had made it 
very plain they did not want her, and 
considered her quite a graft into the 
Alleyne stock. She called Mr. and 
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Mrs. Alleyne uncle and aunt, though 
the real relation was only cousinship. 
I had been sorry for the girl formerly, 
but had never noticed her much; 
Eleanor did not like it, and evidently 
entertained the idea that it was whole- 
some for Janie to be kept in the back- 
ground. Nothing irritated her so 
much as praise of the alien nestling, 
as by some curious process of mind 
she always interpreted it as censure 
on Barbara, or at least as a slight to 
her idol. Barbara, though kind in 
the main, was not too considerate, and 
the c¢areless superiority she assumed 
might at times be galling. I won- 
dered, as I watched from the window 
of the railway-carriage the wintry 
landscape flying past me, how Janie 
would appear under these altered con- 
ditions, and what amount of modest 
shining she would contribute now the 
eclipse of the greater luminary was to 
be withdrawn. 

I had left London early, but it was 
close on four o’clock when after sundry 
changes I was put down at the small 
wayside station nearest to Ditch- 
borough. The station-master seemed 
quite stirred up to interest by any 
arrival out of the usual run of market 
traffic, and touched his hat very civilly 
as he helped to collect my parcels and 
boxes, which the guard was banging 
out upon the platform with every 
appearance of desperate haste. Mr. 
Alleyne was waiting outside for me, 
he told me confidentially, for the horse 
was a young and fidgety one, and he 
did not like to leave it. I might be 
easy about my belongings, as he would 
see them put into the cart which 
would be along by and by. I left 


with him a tangible expression of my 
gratitude, and betook myself outside, 
where I found Mr. Alleyne and the 
dog-cart, with the young horse ap- 
parently reluctant to stand on al] four 
legs at once, somewhat to the embar- 
rassment of his charioteer. 
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“ How-do, Susan! He'll be all 
right directly—quiet, will you! No 
vice about him, but I am breaking 
him in to trains ; as gentle as a lamb 
to drive ;—you could manage him 
yourself ; and you are not afraid of 
anything, or used not to be. Hi, 
Joe! just stand at his head for a 
moment while the lady gets in.” 

I managed to scramble up in a brief 
interval of quiescence ; and when the 
fidgety young creature was _ released 5 
and speeding away with us along a 
level stretch of road, I found leisure 
to look at my companion. He was 
not much changed in the five years ; 
the closely trimmed whiskers had 
grown a little grayer perhaps, but the 
same sweetness of expression and 
weakness of outline characterised the 
clean-shaven mouth and chin. He 
was keeping a close hand and watchful 
eye on his pupil, but found time for 
a spasmodic remark or two,—questions 
about my health, and whether I was 
afraid of an open carriage ; there was 
some reason why the brougham could 
not be sent for me. Presently, as Red 
Saxon sobered to his work, conversa- 
tion became easier, and of course the 
approaching wedding at once suggested 
itself. 

“T am glad you and Eleanor like 
Mr. Sudeleigh so much ; and knowing 
all his people as you do, you must 
feel happy about Barbara’s prospects. 
And is she very much in love?” 

“Dick is a good fellow. Yes; | 
am satisfied, and Eleanor is delighted. 
She has wished for it a long time, 
she tells me, before Barbara came to 
a marriageable age even; and his 
mother has always been her greatest 
friend. I believe this was one reason 
why she objected so much to the 
other affair. As for Barbara being very 
much in love,—well, I don’t profess 
to understand girls. She is altered 
in many ways,—not half so lively as 
she used to be; but I suppose it is 
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only natural. 
he follows her about like her shadow, 


Dick is very devoted ; 


and she won’t stir without him. She 
has quite given up her old active habits 
I think she has felt all 
this being hurried on so, and I am 
sorry for it myself. They are both 
young, and could very well have 
waited ; and I was in no haste to lose 
my daughter.” 

I thought of Barbara’s letter, and 
the avowal that the haste had been 
her own; but one thing Gregory said 
had aroused my curiosity,—the other 
affair! Our correspondence had, it is 
true, been irregular ; but no hint had 
reached me of another suitor for Bar- 
bara, though Eleanor was not a per- 
son likely to be reticent about her 
daughter’s conquests. We had been 
climbing a hill, and at the summit 
found ourselves on a wide heathy 
waste, crisped white with the hoar 
frost, and with the sun going down 
behind it, a broad shield of crimson 
in the west. Just beyond the cross- 
roads a horseman rode rapidly past 
us, and I saw that he and Mr. Alleyne 
exchanged salutations. I did not 
notice him particularly in the dusk, 
except that he seemed to sit his horse 
well, but looked elderly. 

“That is one of my parishioners, 
but not one of my flock,” said Gregory 
as the sound of hoof-beats died away 
in the distance. 

“ An alien in religion?” I asked. 

“Well, yes. I believe Redworth 
belongs to the Greek Church ; he was 
brought up in Armenia, and hinted 
as much to me on one occasion. But 
he has been my very good friend ever 
since he came to Ditchborough, which 
was not long after I was presented to 
the living.” 

“Tt is not a large parish, Eleanor 
tells me. I am glad you have a 
neighbour of your own class.” 

“Yes, Redworth is the sole repre- 
sentative of the resident gentry ; the 


farms are all small holdings. But he 
is only the tenant of Coldhope, and 
may not continue there much longer 
You see his house among the trees, 
and the church and rectory are at the 
foot of the hill.” 

We were now on the brow of an- 
other descent, which led down into a 
wide valley. I could see a large red- 
brick mansion half hidden among the 
sere woods, while the gray squat tower 
of the church rose below. 

‘Rather a handsome house,” went 
on Gregory; “of the Queen Anne 
period, I believe, or else the early 
Georgian. It belongs to the Beryng- 
tons, a Roman Catholic family ; but 
they cannot afford to keep it up, and 
are obliged to let.” 

“ And what brought Mr. Redworth 
to Ditchborough ?” 

“ Ah, that is a question which has 
been asked before. I believe the true 
answer is our absolute rural stagna- 
tion ; the very reason why most people 
would stay away! Redworth is a 
scholar and an experimental chemist 
to boot, and a man of very advanced 
views on most subjects. He is pur- 
suing some researches for which abso- 
lute retirement and quiet are essential ; 
and I imagine the low rent and the 
big rooms attracted him. He leads a 
solitary kind of life there; his ser- 
vants are all foreigners and all men,— 
there is not a woman in the house.” 

“There is no Mrs. Redworth, 
then?” 

“No. You did not hear that he 
wished to marry Barbara?” 

This then was the other afiair, to 
which allusion had been made. I re- 
plied in the negative, and Gregory 
went on, while Red Saxon was pick- 
ing his way down the first steep pitch 
of hill. 

“T was sorry about it—very ; but 
I am glad to say Redworth took it 
very sensibly, and it has not made 
any breach between us. It is more 
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than a year ago now. Barbara was 
barely nineteen ; and with fifty years’ 
disparity between them, and he not a 
Churchman, it was of course out of 
the question. Eleanor was right; I 
felt that all through; it was only 
when with him that I was inclined to 
waver. He is a curious man; most 
persuasive and fascinating, and young 
for his age,—in every way but the 
mere count of years a younger man 
than I am. He made me feel that 
I might be wrong in sacrificing 
my child’s happiness to the world’s 
opinion ; for when pressed home it 
was that which was against him rather 
than my own,—the knowledge that 
such a union was unusual and might 
be condemned. And he thought the 
stupid prejudice of the village people 
had affected Eleanor.” 

“But Barbara! You say her hap- 
piness; surely she did not care for 
him ?” 

“No; she did not, as it turned out. 
But she was much attracted by him,— 
fascinated I think, and flattered by 
having a man of the world as her lover, 
and the romance of the thing alto- 
gether. Not much romance you will 
say, when the lover was hard upon 
seventy ; but wait till you see him, 
wait till you know him, as you will 
do, before you flout the idea. I am 
sure she was favourable to him at the 
beginning ; but they had a quarrel of 
some kind. I don’t know what it was 
about; I don’t know who was to 
blame, and I don’t think Eleanor does. 
The child came to me in one of her 
passions,—she is very high-spirited,— 
with her cheeks white and her eyes 
shining, and said it must be all over ; 
she would never marry him if she 
lived to be a hundred, and I was to 
tellhimso. Thenshe broke down and 
cried her heart out, like the child she 
was; but she told us no more. I 
gathered afterwards, when I spoke to 
him, that she had given him some en- 
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couragement and a promise, conditional 
on my approval of course; but he 
never said a syllable of blame. All 
this happened a year ago; and he has 
continued to visit us, though not so 
frequently as before. I go now and 
then to spend the evening with him at 
Coldhope ; he is a delightful compan- 
ion,—has been all over the world, and 
has a wonderful store of out-of-the-way 
knowledge. He sent Barbara a wed- 
ding-present, though we had naturally 
avoided mention of her prospects. But 
I wish Eleanor would be more cordial.” 

I knew of old how immovable 
Eleanor was in her opinions, and 
smiled a little to myself. “You said 
the prejudice of the village people had 
affected her. What is that?” 

“Oh, some ridiculous gossip about 
the supernatural. You would hardly 
think in this nineteenth century that 
people could be so credulous. Eleanor 
would never seriously believe in it, 
though the fact that such things had 
been said might affect her in a way,— 
you understand. Some nonsense about 
Redworth being a sort of male witch 
and having the evil eye; altogether 
too trivial to repeat. And he is ex 
ceedingly liberal to those about him, 
which makes it all the stranger ; he sub- 
scribes to all our charities and church- 
repairs, and quite lately sent me a 
substantial cheque for distribution 
among the poor. Weare nearly home 
now, Susan: there is the Rectory; 
and I wanted to say a word to pre- 
pare you. Eleanor has become quite 
an imvalid latterly ; she suffers very 
much at times. I had a first-rate 
opinion some time since, and it was 
very unfavourable; there is serious 
internal mischief. She was not told 
fully, but I believe she divined all I 
would have kept from her ; and now 
her great anxiety is to conceal her 
state from Barbara; she does not 
want the child saddened now that 
she is leaving home. Say nothing 
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before Barbara if you think her 
changed. Janie knows, and I expect 
she will tell you herself, though she 
would not mention it by letter.—Here 
we are!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tne Rectory was a big rambling 
house that ought to have been kept 
alive by the usual overflowing clerical 
family ; it seemed to me over-large for 
this one middle-aged couple whose only 
child was leaving them. It had been 
enlarged by a former rector who took 
pupils, and so was somewhat incongru- 
ous in design. But the general effect 
was one of abounding comfort on the 
evening of my arrival; with the 
lighted windows shining out into the 
winter dusk, and the cheerful fires in 
the hall and in the drawing-room, 
where I was presently taken to see 
Eleanor. This was a double room 
with two doors and two fireplaces, each 
burning brightly ; but the only light 
in it other than the glowing hearths 
came from a shaded lamp on the table 
at Eleanor’s elbow. She was changed 
undoubtedly ; there was a drawn look 
about her handsome face, and she rose 
from her chair to greet me with an 
infirmity quite other than the old 
indolence. 

She gave me a kind welcome, and | 
was put near the fire to thaw after my 
cold drive, and assured tea would be 
in directly to assist the process. The 
young people were out; they had 
hardly expected me so soon. Barbara 
and Dick were skating, and Janie had 
some parochial visiting to do for her 
uncle. The lovers were making the 
most of their time together, Eleanor 
said, for Dick had to go to Lynnches- 
ter that evening to stay the night, and 
would not be back till late on the 
morrow. It was some business errand 
as | understood, and he had also to 
make arrangement for his relatives’ 


accommodation at the hotel on Friday 
night ; they were driving over on the 
morning of the wedding, and would 
stay Sunday at the Rectory. She was 
glad Barbara had gone out, she said. 
No one could get her out but Dick, 
and she thought in the five weeks they 
had been at home she had hardly 
crossed the threshold except to church 
unless he was with her. Of course 
there had been a great deal todo, and 
though almost everything was ordered 
from town, it had been quite a diffi- 
culty to get the trousseau ready in so 
short a time. I must see Barbara’s 
things, for they were very nice; and 
the wedding-dress was spread out on 
the bed in the little room at the head 
ot the stairs, which was to be Sir 
Richard’s dressing-room during his 
stay. “Janie will show it you,” she 
said ; “for I go up and down as little 
as I can help.” 

It was not long before the young 
couple came in, quick steps outside, 
and gay young voices and laughter 
heralding their return. Barbara came 
first into the quiet room and the fire- 
light, all flushed with exercise and 
the keen air. Such a handsome Bar- 
bara! The child I had left had grown 
into a beautiful young woman, tall 
and slender and upright as a dart, 
but with enough of the full develop- 
ment inherited from her mother to 
soften all her angles and round her 
into beauty; as tall as I when we 
stood up face to face, and I kissed the 
damask of her cheek in return for her 
hearty embrace of welcome. 

The father and mother both beamed 
at her with overflowing pride and 
tenderness, and the lines of pain 
smoothed out of Eleanor’s face in her 
delight over her daughter. “ Take 
off your hat, child,” said Gregory, 
“and show your cousin Susan what 
you are like.” Laughing and blush- 
ing she removed it and stood bare- 


headed, the crisp dusk hair pushed 
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away from her white forehead, and 
curling thickly behind her ears in 
defiance of fashion. But no one would 
have thought of calling her unfashion- 
able ; she had a style of her own, and 
was perfection in it in her own way. 

“T always said it. She is like what 
you used to be, Susan. You two 
might be mother and daughter,” 
broke out Gregory in his blundering 
way. Of course I made haste to 
disclaim ; with truth and not with 
truth, for there was a_ likeness; 
but, the girl stood before me, the 
substance of which I had been a 
shadow, original in all the beauty and 
brightness and the rose of complexion 
which I had lacked. If there was a 
moment of embarrassment it passed 
quickly, as she turned to present Mr. 
Sudeleigh. He shook hands and fell 
back into the shadow beside the chair 
she had taken, so I had only a brief 
impression of a pleasant smile which 
revealed a good set of teeth, and the 
general outline of a_ well-dressed 
figure. The servant came in with 
the tea-tray, and Barbara signed to 
have it set beside her, and began to 
busy herself over the cups. 

“Don’t trouble yourself with that, 
my darling,” said her mother rather 
fretfully. “Janie ought to be here 
to do it. I wonder where she is ; 
she knew I wished to be punctual.” 

“And Janie wished to be punctual,” 
said Barbara, dropping in her lumps 
of sugar with her lover at her elbow. 
“She did not by any means desire 
the detention,—did she, Dick? We 
found her on our way back sitting in 
the hedge, and looking just about to 
faint ; you know how faint she turns 
when anything is the matter. Those 
plagues of school-children have been 
making slides all along the road, and 
Janie, mooning along, set her foot on 
one and came down with a twisted 
ankle. Dick wanted to carry her 


home, but she would not hear of it ; 


| believe she thought it would break 
his back, when she weighs about as 
much as a kitten. She was quite 
furious when I urged her,—a little 
turkey-cock of passion. She did not 
even want to have his arm, but there 
[ insisted. She went in the back way, 
and I expect Fidgets is looking to her 
foot.” 

Mr. Sudeleigh bent over the tea 
maker and whispered something in a 
tone too low for me to catch ; but his 
suggestion did not meet with favour. 

“How ridiculous you are, Dick. 
You know she hates being fussed 
after, and what could I do when 
Fidgets is there? Fidgets has bound 
up all our wounds and bruises, and 
mended our frocks and scolded us, 
since we were that high. You remem- 
ber our maid, godmamma? Mother 
calls her Evans, but she has always 
been Fidgets to me and Janie, and 
Fidgets she will remain till—what is 
the correct expression, Dick, the end 
of all things, or the crack of doom! 
You can have which you prefer.” 

Dick had the last cup of tea, and 
drank it scalding hot I think, for it 
was so near the time of his departure 
and his horse and cart,—stabled in 
these days at the Rectory 
ready at the door, as sundry sounds 
made evident. ‘‘ You had better go,” 
said his betrothed at last, ‘“ before 
that animal of yours digs up the whole 
of the gravel. Hollins will not swear 
at her because he thinks it is not 
proper for a parson’s servant; but I 
expect the unspoken anathemas are 
getting deep as he will have to be up 
early with the roller!” The adieux 
were not particularly tender or affect- 
ing ; but there was a very real reluct- 
ance about the lover, and after he 
went a soberer mood seemed to close 
in upon Barbara. She held her pretty 
slim hands meditatively to the fire, 
and had not much to say to us till 
Eleanor called upon her,—that tire- 
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some Janie being still absent—to show 
me to my room. 

J found it full of comfort, with a 
window looking eastwards to the 
morning, which is what I like, not 
being afraid of any nip of cold. That 
was w pleasant peaceful evening, full 
of chat over old times which would 
not interest any one but me. While 
we were at dinner the servant brought 
a note to the master of the house, 
saying, “ From Coldhope, sir.” 

“Is the messenger waiting?” said 
Gregory, turning over and _ scrutinis- 
ing the envelope as people will do, 
when the broken seal would resolve 
any perplexity in an instant. 

“No, sir. The man did say Mr. 
Redworth had left home.” 

My cousin ran his eye rapidly over 
the contents,—a very few lines there 
appeared to be—and looked down the 





table to Eleanor. ‘ Redworth has 
gone away,” he said, “ so our difficulty 
about the invitation is solved. He 


says he is called to York, that his 
is uncertain, and that the 
matter of business on which he wanted 
to see me must stand overtill next week. 
Susan and | met him as we drove from 
the station ; he was riding that way, 
and no doubt meant to catch the 4.18 
train to Hale Junction.” 

I could not help glancing at 
Barbara. Her face was not very 
mobile, and perhaps it was only my 
fancy that she looked relieved ; but 
the feeling with which I had been 
inclined to credit her was openly ex- 
pressed by Eleanor. I had a good 
opportunity for observation, as I was 
placed on Gregory’s right hand and 
opposite the two girls ; for Janie had 
made her appearance by dinner-time, 
still rather white and sick with the 
pain in her foot, and unable to walk 
without a limp. 

A pretty girl was Janie in a differ- 
ent style to Barbara, but likely 
enough to be admired when seen apart 


absence 
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from her more brilliant beauty. 
Rather short and small altogether, 
with gray eyes and soft brown hair 
many shades darker than Eleanor’s ; 
but there was the same shining of 
gold through it when you caught it in 
the light. The chief characteristic of 
the face was its extreme sensitiveness, 


the expression changing and the 
wild-rose complexion altering with 
every impulse of feeling. A very 


transparent little person I thought 
her that first evening; and with 
something beneath the transparency 
which I dimly guessed at and did not 
wholly relish. That was her evident 
emotion at any mention of Dick Sude- 
leigh. She blushed crimson when 
Mr. Alleyne joked about her ankle 
and the proposed transport home, but 
| should have thought nothing of 
that. What I noticed was that the 
least casual allusion to him on the 
part of the others brought an instant 
change of cheek and eye, and con- 
scious discomfort on her part at the 
heightened colour. None of the 
others seemed to observe it ; and had 
I made the comment, which was an 
impossibility, I should only have re- 
ceived some such careless assurance as 
that Janie was always blushing at 
nothing ; it would be the same who- 
ever you mentioned,—Mr. Redworth’s 
Hindu servant, or old Betty at the 


lodge. Any sudden speech was 
enough to make that foolish little 


person turn from white to pink, and 
from pink again to white. 

The limp had not quite disappeared 
next day, though she was able to run 
up and down on many errands for her 
aunt and Barbara, and seemed to 
strive hard for a ditiicult cheerfulness. 
Barbara said once,—I suppose in al- 
lusion to the low spirits—‘“I don’t 
want any tears at my wedding. 
Mother won’t cry, and I am not likely 
to, nor you, godmamma ; but I expect 
Janie will shed tears enough for all of 
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us. She is such a little stupid. I[ 
tell her I shall shake her if she begins, 
even if it is in the middle of the 
service. I dare say she will miss me, 
but not enough to cry over. You see 
I am not her real sister.” 

It never seemed to occur to the 
bride elect that there might be another 
source for Janie’s tears ; and I hoped 
I was mistaken in fancying a thing 
to which every one else was blind. 

The two girls together showed me 
the wedding-outfit, not an extravagant 
one, but very ample and sufficient ; 
and Fidgets was already filling the 
boxes,—flat trunks for the yachting 
tour—with summer garments suited 
to the South. The bridal gown was 
laid out, as Eleanor had said, in that 
little room at the head of the stairs 
which was made to serve as a dressing- 
closet ; and Barbara herself lifted off 
the sheet and displayed the rich folds 
of creamy silk, severely plain with no 
attempt at ornament but the fichu of 
Flanders point which had belonged to 
Eleanor. The lace veil to be worn 
with it had also been her mother’s. 
“The day after to-morrow,” she said 
as she replaced the covering; “it 
seems no time at all now; and then 
you will see me in all my splendour.” 

Some diamond pins for fixing the 
veil had been given by the Sudeleighs ; 
and these I saw with the other 
wedding-gifts locked away in a cup- 
board in the morning-room, which was 
really a Chubb safe let into the wall. 
The display came about through the 
presentation of my little offering to 
my godchild,—only a ring, but the 
stone, a fine emerald, had belonged to 
a common ancestress, and I had had 
it mounted in the modern style for 
her. She was very pleased with it 
and with the surrounding circle of 
small brilliants, and slipped it on her 
wedding-finger above the flashing hoop 
which was her lover's pledge. Eleanor 
was in the grip of pain which her 
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medicines could only deaden, not re- 
move ; but she seemed to find pleasure 
in uncovering and setting out the 
pretty things bestowed on Barbara by 
the few friends admitted to her confi- 
dence ; not numerous on account of 
the hasty wedding being kept a secret. 
except from the immediate families. 
Finally she took up an exquisite 
dagger, a slight thing double-edged, of 
dull blue steel as keen as any razor, 
but with a cross hilt of gold encrusted 
with rough gems. 

“This came from Coldhope,” she 
said, “ and I wish there had been a 
sheath to it; it looks so formidable 
with this sharp blade. When Barbara 
undid the parcel she turned quite pale. 
It was an odd present to send her, 
but Mr. Redworth is an odd man. I 
do not care about him myself, but he 
is a great friend of Gregory’s ; Gregory 
likes odd people. We were not aware 
that Mr. Redworth knew the wedding 
had been fixed till this was sent. 
Barbara did not want any one told; 
but of course the servants knew, and 
it was talked of in the village. I 
must say I am glad he will be away 
for Saturday ; we could hardly have 
avoided asking him as such a near 
neighbour and intimate friend, but 
there were—reasons which made it 
undesirable.” 

Gregory shut himself in his study 
through the morning, which was his 
invariable habit ; but after luncheon 
he took me over the house, and then 
to see the church, which was seldom 
opened except for Sundays and for 
the saints’-day services. Part of the 
Rectory was very old, with low-pitched 
rooms and stone-flagged passages ; but 
this had been made the servants’ 
quarter, though the stair to the large 
attic lumber-room which surmounted 
these premises, the only room in the 
roof, went up from the more modern 
portion. Gregory said I must see 
everything now I had come to them at 
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last, and begin by going to the top; 
so I climbed the steep narrow stair, 
and exclaimed at the pleasantness of 
the big place when reached. It would 
have made an ideal playroom for the 
house full of children one associates 
with a parsonage. The walls sloped 
of course with the roof and were des- 
titute of plaster; but the long room 
was well lighted with a window at 
\either end in the gables, while the 
block of chimneys running up through 
‘it was at the side. Most of the space 
was heaped with stored boxes and 
superannuated furniture ; but it seemed 
to be in some sort of occupation, for a 
table was set near one of the windows, 
—a dilapidated affair propped up to 
be level, but books and drawing- 
materials were spread out over it which 
appeared to have been in recent use, 
while beside it stood an old straw 
chair and footstool, with a thick shaw] 
hanging over the back of the former 
as if just cast aside. 

“This is Janie’s den,” said my 
cousin. “TI wonder she is not frozen 
up here in this weather. She is a 
good little girl, Susan, and you will 
like her, though of course she cannot 
be compared to Barbara. She used to 
have a room to herself down-stairs ; 
but when we came back from Filey 
after the engagement, Barbara was 
nervous and could not bear her old 
bedroom nor sleep by herself; so 
Eleanor put the two girls together 
in the spare room. The one you 
have now was Barbara's. I never 
knew Janie out of temper but that 
once. She loves Barbara dearly, and 
why on earth she should have ob- 
jected to sleep with her I cannot 
imagine. Eleanor said it was all non- 
sense and must not be encouraged, and 
she wanted Janie’s bedroom as a sew- 
ing-room for the maids. So Janie 
moved her belongings up here; she 
must have some place, she said, where 
she could go to be alone. For my 


part ’—with a laugh—‘“ I would rather 
be warm in company than freeze in 
private, but every one to his taste.” 

I looked at the window-corner with 
a feeling of compassion. If I was right, 
if the girl had indeed given a first 
affection where there could be no re- 
turn, it was natural she should crave 
for some solitude where she could hide 
her pain and do battle with a re- 
bellious heart. I could picture the 
little lonely figure wrapped in the 
thick gray shaw] against the cold, and 
could imagine the dusty lumber-room 
had witnessed bitter struggles and the 
falling of many salt tears. I too had 
known what it was to suffer, and as I 
followed Gregory down to the brighter 
and warmer regions below, I felt 
sorrier for Janie than IT had done 
yet. 

As we opened door after door of 
the lower rooms for a cursory glance, 
Gregory told me (in the under-tone he 
kept for that subject) how he hoped 
after the wedding to persuade Eleanor 
to establish herself altogether on the 
ground-floor, and convert the double 
drawing-room into bedroom and sitting- 
room for herself. “ The stairs try her 
so much,” he said, “but she will not 
make any change so long as Barbara 
is here to be distressed by the need 
for it. We are not likely now to do 
any entertaining, and there will be the 
morning-room if Janie has a friend.” 

The morning-room was a pleasant 
small apartment to the front, with a 
wide window and sunny aspect. The 
double drawing-room had been formed, 
they told me, by throwing into one the 
original drawing and dining-rooms 
when the house was enlarged. The 
present dining-room was a large one. 
The former rector had used it as a 
class-room for his pupils ; and I believe 
he had also built on the room which 
was Gregory’s study, an excrescence at 
the side of the house reached by a long 
flagged passage leading out of the hall, 
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and with a door of its own into the 
garden. “Quite snug,” he said rub- 
bing his hands and glancing round with 
an air of pride, “and delightfully secure 
from interruption. You see this part 
of the garden is completely private, 
away both from the road and the yard. 
My predecessor used it as a parish- 
room, and at first the people were 
always coming through the side gate 
to this door; but I put a stop to all 
that.” 

The same hard frost prevailed every- 
wheré when I went out to see the 
church. Gregory wanted Barbara to 
go with us, and at first she seemed 
well inclined, but finally said she would 
rather remain indoors,—she had letters 
to write. Janie was winding wools 
for Eleanor, so we went alone. The 
pleasure-grounds about the Rectory 
were not large, but there was a 
sheltered rose-garden open to the 
south, and a thick belt of shrubbery 
which screened the road; and on the 
other side was a flat space of lawn 
with accommodation for a couple of 
sets of tennis, and an orchard and two 
fields beyond. The shrubbery served 
also as a screen from the churchyard. 
The little gray church was very 
ancient, Gregory said, and the high 
worm-eaten pews had doubtless served 
many generations of worshippers. They 
were barely a quarter filled by the 
inhabitants of the scattered cottages ; 
many of the people were lax church- 
goers, and a certain proportion of 
them were Catholics settled on the 
Beryngton’s estate. 

“T hope to bring about a reform in 
many ways,” said the new rector look- 
ing about him, “but it will take time. 
Rome was not built in a day, you know, 
even in Italy ; and certainly it would 
not have been at Ditchborough. We 


have begun, of course, with the chan- 
cel, and that is more to my mind than 
it was. You should have seen it when 
The main difficulty 


we came here! 
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of course is funds. There is hardly 
any one in the parish who could or 
would give anything, and I cannot 
be expected to bear all the expense 
single-handed. Redworth helped me 
with this, and it was the more gener- 
ous of him because unsolicited; | 
could not have asked from one of 
a different communion. Now you have 
your bonnet on, Susan, you may as 
well walk up through the woods and 
look at Coldhope. Only the outside 
of the house, of course, as Redworth 
is away ; but he begged us from the 
first to use the park and grounds as 
if they were our own. Barbara and 
Janie used constantly to go there 
sketching before,—before the  diffi- 
culty I told you of.” 

The Coldhope woods bordered the 
opposite side of the road, and ap- 
peared to stretch for a considerable 
distance,—indeed Gregory told me 
the entrance-lodge was a quarter of 
a mile further on; but there was a 
door in the paling opposite the 
church, and a path wound up the 
hill through an evergreen undergrowth, 
the dark green foliage of which was 
pointed everywhere with the delicate 
lace-work of the frost. The bare trees 
stood in close rank, and their branches 
arched above us till “the skies were 
in a net.” I made some remark on 
what would be the summer depth of 
shade, and Gregory said I must see 
it when the rhododendrons were in 
tiower in early June, and before the 
leafage overhead had wholly outgrown 
the ‘tender greens of spring. “ Then 
you will indeed call it lovely, and 
Redworth will make you as free here 
as the rest of us; I am sure of that.” 

About ten minutes’ brisk walking 
brought us to the point of view Gre- 
gory wished for, from which we could 
see the house. I did not think much 
of it, though I believe it is considered 
fine. I do not care for that stiff red- 
brick style with stone facings and 
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heavy pediments ; and it was hardly so 
large as I had fancied in the glimpse 
caught of it from the road above. A 
massive centre with one wing at right 
angles had rather an awkward effect ; 
but the garden lying round it looked 
attractive, and some pea-fowl were 
spreading themselves to the winter 
sunshine on the stone balustrades of 
the terrace. Mr. Redworth had his 
study and laboratory in the wing, 
Gregory told me. He was preparing 
a treatise on the ancient uses and 
symbolic metaphors of alchemy, and 
he was also an Egyptologist and a 
student of the methods of embalming 
practised in the land of the Pharaohs. 
I listened to all this with half an 
ear as it were, for I was not greatly 
interested in the eccentric neighbour 
who seemed so important a figure on 
the scene of Ditchborough. What I 
really cared about was all the lovely 
background against which the prosaic 
red-brick house stood revealed ; the 
wide stretches of park, the faint blue 
of the distance, the brown woods ris- 
ing to the sky-line, even the dead 
autumn leaves that crisped under my 
feet. I do not think Coldhope ever 
looked so fair to me again as on 
that first wintry afternoon, though I 
saw it later in all its changes to 
golden autumn from the first budding 
of spring. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dick SuDELEIGH did not return till 
just before the dinner-hour; and he 
ran up to his room to dress, begging 
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s not to wait for him, so we all filed 
nto the dining-room. Eleanor said 
Barbara must take the head of the 
able for her; she had done so last 
ight in my honour, but now she 
ould revert to the arm-chair at the 
orner, which was her usual place. So 


iff red-Barbara sat opposite her father, and a 
gs andfery fair young hostess she made. She 
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was dressed that night in some shim- 
mering gray stuff which had lace about 
it and a crimson breast-knot, and 
which opened low enough at the neck 
to show a slender chain of silver fili- 
gree that clasped her white throat. 
Janie sat opposite me, and the vacant 
place for Mr. Sudeleigh was between 
her and Barbara. She wore a white 
wool barége very simply fashioned ; I 
notice it because of a change later. 

She was looking almost as pale as 
her gown when Mr. Sudeleigh came in 
with a laughing apology for his tardi- 
ness ; but as he passed to his seat, he 
bent over her with an inquiry about 
the ankle. He put a hand on her 
shoulder in brotherly fashion, and 
Loth the gesture and the speech were 
kind ;—too kind, for the quick colour 
rose hotly all over her face, and her 
eyes filled with tears. She managed 
some kind of stumbling answer; and 
as he was appealed to instantly by 
Eleanor on another matter, her dis- 
composure passed without notice 
except by me. 

It seemed not unusual for her to 
be silent, and we others chatted and 
laughed on without her, seldom making 
any attempt to draw her into the con- 
versation. But towards the end of the 
meal her mantle appeared to fall upon 
Barbara, who sat idly tracing an 
imaginary pattern on the cloth with a 
dessert-fork, so deep in thought that 
she look up bewildered when addressed. 
“* What is the matter with you, child ?” 
said her father ; and instead of giving 
back as usual some jesting reply, she 
covered her face and shuddered. “I 
had bad dreams last night,” she said, 
“and I was thinking of them again. 
I am glad you spoke, for I do not 
want to go back to them any more.” 

The shadow which had touched her 
seemed to spread with a certain chill 
to us all, and I think it was to cover 
it that Gregory began to talk in a 


joking way to Janie about it being her 
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turn next, asking how she would feel 
if she were in Barbara’s place, so near 
to being a bride. I could have given 
the world to stop him, divining all the 
pain he was inflicting; but he went 
blundering on like a man; and di- 
rectly we rose to leave the dining-room 
Janie made her escape. I saw her 
running up the staircase at the end of 
the hall, regardless of the hurt foot ; 
and then I turned to Eleanor, who 
was slowly moving across on Barbara’s 
arm. 

The gentlemen followed us almost 
immediately, not caring to sit over 
their wine, and presently there was 
the usual outcry for Janie. Gregory 
had been talking about the disputed 
architecture of a church in the east of 
Cornwall which was half a ruin, and 
wanted to illustrate his argument by 
showing us certain photographs, which 
it seemed were in the inner drawer 
of a locked escritoire in his study. 
There were private papers in the 
drawers, and he did not care to send 
a servant with the key, nor to disturb 
himself from the comfortable fireside- 
nook in which he was settled. Janie 
ran all the errands and knew where 
everything was, and Janie must fetch 
the pictures. Then Eleanor was wait- 
ing also for the game of chess which 
was her nightly recreation, and Janie 
was always her antagonist. - I could 
not offer myself as a substitute, for I 
barely knew the moves ; and for neither 
of these needs did the parents seem to 
think of turning to Barbara. She was 
sitting with that same abstracted look 
on her face which I had noticed in 
the dining-room ; but on Eleanor fret- 
fully remarking for the third time on 
Janie’s continued absence, Dick Sude- 
leigh asked if she would accept his 
challenge. It was long since he had 
played, he said, but he would make 
the attempt, provided Barbara would 
look on and give him the benefit of 
her advice. Barbara said carelessly 
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that her advice was not worth having, 
and evidently took little interest in 
the match ; for as the game was draw- 
ing to a crisis, and Dick’s king came 
for the first time under check, she rose 
and began to wander about the room ; 
then turning to her father said, as if 
by a sudden impulse, “Give me the 
keys, Dad, and I will fetch your photo- 
graphs. Janie will be ages yet.” 

Gregory was still fuming and tap- 
ping the small bunch impatiently on 
the arm of his chair; he new sur- 
rendered it at her offer, impressing on 
her the particular right-hand drawer 
which she must open, and that she 
must be careful about closing and _re- 
locking the bureau. I can see her as 
she paused to listen to the instructions, 
with the key-ring threaded on one 
slender finger, her pretty face and 
figure,—so young, so brilliant, so well- 
beloved. And then she went swiftly 
out, closing the drawing-room door 
upon us four. 

The time must then have been about 
nine o’clock, perhaps a little later ; we 
could not afterwards fix it with any 
certainty ; we had dined at half-past 
seven, but had lingered rather over 
the meal. The first game of chess 
resulted in a victory for Eleanor, but 
she was defeated in the second; so a 
third was undertaken and hard fought 
to a lingering conclusion ; but still 
Barbara had not returned, and Janie 
did not appear. Gregory had dropped 
into a doze in his corner oblivious 
of the Cornish church, when Eleanor 
looked up with one of her few remain- 
ing pieces poised in cogitation of a 
critical move, and said_ sharply: 
““ Where are the girls? Susan, I should 
be so much obliged if you would call 
Barbara. What can she be doing all 
this time in the study ?” 

I went, nothing loth, being weary 
of the monotonous click of my knitting 
needles and the warm sleepy silence 
about me, only broken by a word now 
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ng, Band then from the chess-players, who 
in § were for the most part silently intent 
aw- Ff upon their game. I found the passage 
ume | in darkness, but the study-door was 
rose [ajar and showed a light within. <A 
0M; Fhand-lamp burned on the table, the 
s if [game blowing wildly in the draught 
the ¢ from the outer door into the garden 
oto- | which stood partly open to the night, 
and half the window-shutter was folded 
tap- jpback. Barbara was not there, but 
; On )Gregory’s bureau was still open with 
sur- Bhis keys hanging in the lock, and a 
£ on | small drawer had been dropped in the 
awer Fiddle of the floor with a heap of 
she scattered papers. 
1 re- There was nothing specially por- 
r a }tentous about her absence where first 
ions, fought, but the earliest chill of mis- 
one fyiving struck on me then and there 


and § yith the blank of the empty room and 
well- that current of icy air. My first impulse 
viftly | was to close and fasten the door, but 


door } then I remembered I might be barring 
her out into the wintry dark, so I left 


wbout fit as it was, and hastened back to the 
"3 We B drawing-room. 
. any Janie was entering it before me, 


f-past Fand I remarked in the same instant 


overt Bwith Eleanor’s exclamation that she 
chess Phad changed her dress. She sat op- 
r, but posite to me at dinner in white as I 
$0 a 


; have said; and she was now wearing 
ought f}, black stuff frock and looking deadly 
+ still Bpale. She held up her right hand, 
Janie Found which a handkerchief was fas- 
‘opped tened, but she seemed to speak with 
livious lifficulty. “TI cut it with the window,” 
leanor fhe said. 
emain- “Dear me, how stupid of you, child ! 
1 of @fWhat window? And has this been 
arply : seeping Barbara away too? Where is 
should Bj,e 2” 
ld callf “Barbara!” the girl repeated as if 
ing all Bistonished. “I have not seen her ; 1 
snow nothing about her. Why do 
you ask %” 

The cut was evidently a deep one, 
pnd the bandage seemed loose and 
neffectual, for the blood was begin- 
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ning to ooze through it in a crimson 
stain. We might have heard more 
particulars of the accident then and 
there, but I broke in about the open 
door into the garden, and asked if it 
were likely Barbara had gone out. No 
more was thought of Janie’s hand 
after that, or of her changed frock ; 
but the first impression with them all 
seemed to be astonishment rather than 
alarm. Dick Sudeleigh looked at his 
watch. ‘Five minutes to ten!” he 
said jumping up. “By Jove, I had 
no idea it was so late! In the garden ? 
Why, she will catch her death of cold! 
I will go and fetch her in.” 

“She can’t be in the garden,” said 
Eleanor, and she was on her feet too 
for all her infirmity. “ You know how 
nervous she has been lately ; nothing 
would induce her to go out by herself 
at this hour. She must be somewhere 
in the house.” Eleanor had reached 
the bell by this time and rang it 
sharply. ‘Tell Evans to cell Miss 
Barbara,” I heard her saying to the 
servant. “She is up-stairs, and IT want 
her,—here, immediately.” 

I heard the order given as I followed 
Gregory out; Dick Sudeleigh had al- 
ready got his hat. The study was just 
as I left it; Barbara had not returned. 
There was alarm as well as irritation 
in her father’s voice as he said: 
“What can the child have been doing ! 
I told her to be careful with the keys. 
This is the drawer she was sent to, 
and here are the photographs,” and 
indeed he picked them up lying be- 
neath it on the floor. ‘“ Good God, 
Susan! Where is she? Why has she 
left them here ?” 

Dick had dashed out into the garden, 
and I heard his voice calling her name. 
Gregory and I stood on the threshold 
and peered after him. The darkness 
was not absolute, as the moon was up ; 
but a thick white mist shrouded the 
lawn and shrubberies, and we could 
see nothing plainly but the outline of 
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the tree-tops against the sky. The 
cold was piercing, but I never felt it, 
and T think he did not either. Pres- 
ently we heard Eleanor behind us. 
“Oh, Gregory!” she said, and her 
voice was almost a cry. “She is not 
in the house; the servants have looked 
everywhere, and Janie knows nothing. 
What can have taken her out, and 
without a word to us?” 

There was terror in her face now, 
and she caught at her husband with a 
grasp as if his arm alone kept her from 
fallirig. He did not answer, for there 
were footsteps outside on the frozen 
path, Dick’s footsteps returning alone. 
He was pale too, and his teeth chat- 
tered as he spoke. “I have been all 
round ; [ can see nothing of her nor 
make her hear. If she is not indoors 
we must get lanterns. She may have 
fainted with the cold.” 

That was what came next, the search 
of the garden with lanterns, of the 
orchard and churchyard, and of the 
road for some distance either way ; 
but not a trace could be discovered. 
Barbara, in her pretty evening-dress 
and her thin slippers, going from one 
room to another in her father’s house, 
had disappeared as utterly and com 
pletely as if the ground had opened 
and swallowed her up. At first 
Eleanor would not be persuaded to 
leave the study, but finally I got a 
warm shawl round her and helped her 
back into the drawing-room, and in- 
duced her to swallow some wine. 
Janie was there too, crouched in a 
corner of the sofa with her face hidden. 
I thought she seemed more terrified 
than any of us in those first hours. 
Eleanor was greatly distressed, but 
part of her trouble was the scandal 
that might arise; she considered we 
had been incautious in giving the alarm 
at once, and enlisting the servants in 
the search. She was afraid it would 


be difficult to explain the matter to 
them when Barbara came back, not 
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admitting to herself, poor soul, that 
Barbara might never return. 

No one at the Rectory went to bed 
through all that dreadful night. When 
the search was at last abandoned, 
Dick and Gregory joined us in the 
drawing-room round the fire which I 
had kept burning, while the house 
was lighted in every window, with 
open doors to the wanderer. We 


took counsel together,—if that word 


be not a misnomer in such a maze 
of bewilderment and conjecture, while 
our hearts were aching with the an- 
guish of suspense. Gregory looked 
years older for the passage of those 
hours when he came in to break their 
failure to his wife; and on Dick 
Sndeleigh’s young face there was a 
haggard grayness of despair. Janie 
saw it, for her eyes went instantly 
to his; and then instead of the sort 
of trance of horror which had kept 
her dumb, she fell to crying and 
weeping as if her heart would break. 
She was the only one who had nothing 
to suggest among our wild guesses; 
but when Dick said with a groan,— 
“She has not left us voluntarily ; that 
T will never believe,”—Janie’s voice 
responded with an emphatic, “Oh no, 
no!” 

So the time wore on till the winter 
dawn might soon be expected to clear 
away the darkness which added to our 
difficulty. Our candles were burn- 
ing in the sockets, and Janie had 
returned anew from the errand on 
which Eleanor had sent her again and 
again through the night,—to see if 
the fire was alight in Barbara’s room, 
and everything ready for her. The 
servants were sitting up in the kitchen, 
beguiling their watch with what gossip 
and wonderment may be supposed. 
They had come in from time to time 
to see if we wanted anything; but 
Eleanor was impatient of any stir 
which interfered with her strained 
listening for sounds from without, for 
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the light footstep which never came. It 
was not till nearly seven that Gregory 
prevailed on her to go and lie down 
in her room, and he and Janie accom- 
panied her up stairs. 

[ was left alone with Dick Sudeleigh 
sitting opposite me, still in the evening- 
dress which has so strange a look when 
worn on into the breaking of another 
day. We were both silent for a while, 
listening as Eleanor listened, but, alas ! 
with little of the hope she clung to. 
He looked up at me at last with those 
changed eyes full of pain. “ Miss 
Varney,” he said, “tell me what you 
really think. They are not here to be 
distressed by it.” 

“T have no thoughts that could be 
of use; I feel stunned with the 
calamity like the rest. Our con- 
jectures seem to beat against a blank 
wall in which there is no outlet ; but 
I believe she has not gone voluntarily. 
That increases the horror of it, while 
it is our one comfort to keep faith in 
her.” 

“To lose that would be to lose all, 
—to me. She went to the study ; 
that is proved by Mr. Alleyne’s keys.” 

“Do you think in going into the 
room she could have surprised some 
one who was there with the intention 
of robbery, as my cousin said just 
now ?” 

“No; for she had time to unlock 
the bureau and take out the drawer, 
the errand on which she had been 
sent. I have been thinking it over 
since he spoke. My theory would be 
that some sound at the window 
alarmed her and made her drop the 
drawer where we found it; that she 
opened first the shutter and then the 
door.” 

“But don’t you think the impulse 
of alarm would have been to rush 
back to us, not to investigate for her- 
self? You know how timid they say 
she was; though to be timid was 


unlike the Barbara I used to know.” 
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“T never thought her timid, and | 
have seen her tried by more than one 
emergency. We had a_ boating-acci- 
dent at Filey, and she showed courage 
and presence of mind quite unusual in 
such a girl. Janie was always the 
timid one.” 

“They seem to have noticed it since 
her return here; she did not like 
going out alone. “It is a safe neigh- 
bourhood, I suppose ?” 

I did not like to speak out the 
thought which had crossed me ; could 
there have been anybody here of whom 
she was afraid? But his rejoinder 
showed it had no place in his mind, 
and was the baseless conjecture of 
my ignorance. “ It is as safe a neigh- 
bourhood as could be. There are no 
suspicious characters about that I ever 
heard of ; Ditchborough is too much 
off the beaten track to attract tramps. 
Barbara knows everybody in her 
father’s parish and they know her ; 
and though Mr. Alleyne has pot been 
here very long,—three years, is it not ? 
—he has been so generous to the 
people that he could not fail to have 
won their good-will.” 

“Gregory would never make an 
enemy. If he erred at all it would be 
on the side of over-kindness.” 

“T see two alternatives. That she 
has been forced away by some villain ; 
or that she has wandered off in a 
sudden insane aberration such as one 
sometimes hears of. In either case it 
must be possible to trace her. As 
soon as it is light I am going to 
get help. Anything is better than 
this inaction; and Mrs. Alleyne’s 
scruples about exposure cannot be 
regarded now. We know one thing, 
—-she has left the house ; every cranny 
of it has been searched for her in 
vain. There are dogs trained to track 
by the scent ; we could put them on 
from the study, and they would 
follow wherever she has passed on 
foot.” 
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“ Tf she has been forcibly removed, 
surely it must have been in a carriage ; 
I did not hear one, but that is no- 
thing ; we were so secure and at ease 
we should not have noticed, though 
wheels on the frozen road and in this 
country stillness must have sounded 
plainly. But about the tracking ; 
would scent lie in such a frost? Ah, 
look at the window ; there is a fresh 
difficulty.” 

The gray glimmer without was suffi- 
cient to show a change of weather ; 
snow. had begun to fall, and 
already drifting against the pane in 
heavy flakes. At this moment Gregory 
came in to summon me up stairs. 
“Eleanor is very ill,” he said. “It 
is the attack she is subject to, but an 
aggravated form of it; only Janie is 
with her,—she will not have the. ser- 
vants. Iam sending for the doctor, 
but I fear little can be done to relieve 
her.” 

IT went up at once, to find her in 
such agony as I have seldom (thank 
God !) had to witness. We did what 
we could,—Janie and I, for the girl 
was self-possessed and helpful in this 
crisis, her grief and panic put aside. 
Nothing seemed to alleviate the 
paroxysm, but after a while it quieted 
down of itself, and she was better 
when the doctor arrived. He had 
been told of our trouble, and I think 
the heavy opiate he ordered was aimed 
as much at the mental as the physical 
suffering. He mixed it at the bedside, 
and when Janie took the glass to ad- 
minister, he said to her, “ You have 
hurt your hand!” 

It was tied up with a bandage of 
rag, and seemed to have broken out 
bleeding afresh in the recent strain. 
Eleanor said feebly, “Let Dr. Car- 
penter see it,” before she lay back on 
her pillow with closed eyes. 

Janie did not resist the direction, 
but there was an air of unwillingness 
about her which the doctor noticed, 


Was 


for he said with a smile, “TI will not 
hurt you.” I don’t think it was pain 
she feared, for she did not flinch over 
the dressing of the wound, though it 
proved a trying business. The cut 
was a deep one, torn down through 
the ball of the thumb into the wrist 
with jagged gaping edges. Dr. Car- 
penter gave a low whistle as the 
bandage was unwound to expose it. 
“How on earth did you do it?” he 
exclaimed,—his manners were rather 
blunt. “ You will carry the mark of 
this to your dying day.” 

“T cut it with the window,” she 
repeated in a low, faint voice, and 
the unreadiness of manner was still 
evident. 

“This was surely not cut with 
glass.” 

“No, the edge of the casement. 
I knew it was broken; I ought to 
have taken care, but I was in a 
hurry.” 

“What window?” I asked, for I 
confess to being curious. 

There was a pause, and then she 
said, reluctantly, as she had spoken all 
through, “The window of the attic.” 

I asked no more then, but, as it 
happened, I was to hear again of the 
trivial accident later on. 

Eleanor dozed and slept the greater 
part of the day, which seemed to 
stretch itself out to preternatural 
length as I sat by her bedside in turn 
with Janie. People were coming and 
going below, but not the one so ar- 
dently longed for; and all the time 
the snow fell thickly, a white whirl 
confusing all the outer prospect, and 
driven into drifts by the wind. The 
search was going forward,—we knew 
that, and knew, alas! that it was 
fruitless. As soon as it was light 
inquiry had been made at all the 
houses in the scattered village, in- 
cluding Coldhope, and Dick Sude- 
leigh had gone for a detective, as 
well as to send telegrams to his rela- 
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tives to stop their journey, which was 
to have been taken on that day for 
the wedding on the morrow. 

The detective when he came had 
evidently a prepossession of his own 
about the case, which was diametrically 
opposed to ours. He thought we 
should find the young lady had gone 
off of her own free will, and not 
alone; that she was probably safe 
and well, and would before long com- 
municate with her friends. He had 
known similar instances, where the 
relatives were quite as much taken 
by surprise. He would ask us to ob- 
serve there had been no evidence of 
struggle, no outery; and it appeared 
that Miss Alleyne herself had un- 
fastened the door, as the servants had 
secured it as usual for the night. It 
was also in his opinion evidence of 
the existence of a confederate, as self- 
destruction was very improbable, that 
she had gone without preparation of 
any kind, without even a wrap from 
the hall, or any provision of money, 
as her purse had been found in the 
pocket of her morning-dress. It was 
true she was wearing two rings of 
value,—and here the expert glanced 
at his notes, which had been made 


with great exactness of every detail 
in dress and appearance—but she 
would find them difficult to dispose 
of except in a large town. 

It was horrible to hear all these 
considerations weighed in this dry 
matter-of-fact way, when we felt as- 
sured that such an action, and the 
motives which would prompt it, would 
be impossible to Barbara. But our 
conviction made no difference to this 
man of experience in crime. He 
would do all in his power; and if 
there had been foul play it must cer- 
tainly be brought to light. 

Janie was invaluable that day ; but 
for her there would have been no 
semblance of order or comfort about 
the distracted house. It was she who 
saw to the ordering of everything, and 
wha coaxed Gregory to take the meals 
prepared for him. He was fast break- 
ing down, now that the immediate 
need for action was at an end. “ How 
shall I face my congregation, on Sun- 
day?” he said. “It is worse, in- 
finitely worse than if the child were 
lying dead. We could have borne 
God’s will, hard as it would have been 
upon us; but this—this is tee wrong 
doing of man!” 


(T'o be continued.) 








SOME THOUGHTS 


THE names of the founders of the 
great monastic orders, Benedict, 
Francis and Dominic, are not often in 
our day on the lips of men, even in 
countries nominally Catholic. It is 
therefore not singular that the name 
of Bruno should seldom be heard, for 
he had none of the qualities of the 
popular idol ; the legend of this saint, 
though helped in later times by Le 
Sueur’s series of pictures, has never 
appealed to the imagination of the 
multitude. The average man is no 
doubt a hero-worshipper after his own 
manner, but in his heroes he likes 
more warmth and colour, more glow 
of passion and a keener sense of 
brotherhood, than Bruno at first sight 
appears to have. Yet he too, the 
stern, silent man, who lived in the 
wilds of Chartreuse, and began there 
without foreseeing it the noble Order of 
the Carthusians, was a seeker after 
the divine. And since the goal of 
the spirit is not in time or place, what 
matters it where such a life is spent, 
whether in the desert or in the crowded 
city ? 

The lives of saints of the Roman 
Church should not, we think, be written 
by members of that Church; writers 
trained in the Roman tradition are 
apt to give us touching homilies rather 
than vivid portraits. In the work of 
the hagiologist the impartial reader is 
made to feel that the saint had too 
much sweetness in him, and too little 
strength. Sometimes one is tempted to 
ask whether the whole race of saints 
were not unwholesome ; their biogra- 
phers make them pose so much, and 
picture them in an enchanted isle at a 
distance from human life. To live in 
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such an atmosphere is not invigorating, 
though ‘one were forty times a saint. 
We will keep away from it, and put 
Bruno upon the solid earth ; after all 
reality is more interesting than any 
realm of fancy. 

No part of the life of Bruno wasspent 
in the glare of day, and the materials 
for a full biography are not by any 
means available ; even the traditions 
of his Order have been guarded with a 
fine and lofty reserve, such as is not 
always shown by religious bodies. 
This has certainly not been from any 
desire to hide an unworthy past, for 
the Order has an unsullied record. 
The Carthusians have been in ex- 
istence for about eight hundred years ; 
they have never sought to be great as 
preachers or teachers, nor have they 
coveted power or wealth. In thinking 
over their history, we ask ourselves if 
ever another religious body has carried, 
from century to century, its practices 
and traditions with so undeviating a 
faithfulness, with so much modesty 
and simplicity, and with so much 
freedom from human frailty. It was 
no cloistered recluse, but the great 
opponent of monachism, Voltaire, who 
declared that the Carthusian Order 
was the only one that had never 
needed reforming. It is a thing worth 
noting that in a world where there 
is so much change, this Order should 
for eight centuries have kept closely 
in touch with its founder. 

We will give a bare outline of 
Bruno’s life, without stating our reason 
for accepting one date rather than 
another. There are points in his life 
that are open to controversy, as the 
man with a fixed theory discovered 
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some centuries ago ; in discussing such 
things there is no profit, and it is well 
to pass them over lightly. Bruno a’ 
Hartenfaust was of noble lineage, and 
was born at Cologne about the year 
1035. He began his education in 
that city at the school belonging to 
the church of St. Cunibert ; and after- 
wards he studied at Rheims, which at 
that time was famous for its teachers. 
He was austere in morals from his 
boyhood, and was a hard student too, 
for he mastered the best knowledge of 
his age, especially in philosophy and 
theology. When Bruno was still a 
young man, Hermian, canon of Rheims 
and superintendent of advanced studies 
in the great schools of the diocese, 
retired to the cloister, and Bruno was 
appointed to succeed him. Among 
the students destined to distinction 
who in this way came under his in- 
fluence was Otho, made Pope in 1088 
and known as Urban the Second. It 
was from Gervais, Archbishop of 
Rheims, that Bruno received the ap- 
pointment. Gervais died in 1067, and 
was succeeded by Manasses, who by 
simoniacal methods obtained the arch- 
bishopric. Manasses was a tyrannical 
prelate, and a man of loose life, who 
greatly scandalised Bruno and _ his 
brother canons. It is possible that 
the quarrels and disorder caused by 
Manasses had something to do with 
Bruno’s final determination to retire 
from the world, but this is not in the 
least certain ; he was a born solitary, 
and the real constraining influence 
was from within. 

Bruno did not hesitate to condemn 
the evil life of Manasses, and at a 
Council held at Autun in 1077, he 
and two other canons openly accused 
the Archbishop, who had been sum- 
moned to appear there before the 
Papal Legate. Manasses kept away 
from the Council, and was suspended 
by the Legate; but with his wonted 
effrontery he defied the rulers of the 
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Church, and for a time continued in 
his office. The Legate, it is said, was 
quick to do justice to the lofty charac- 
ter and great abilities of Bruno, whom 
he recommended warmly to the Pope. 
But in the meantime Bruno and the 
other canons who had accused Manasses 
were driven from their homes by the 
minions of the Archbishop ; their pos- 
sessions were seized by the despotic 
prelate and their prebends were sold. 
The hunted canons took refuge in the 
castle of the Count de Ronci, where 
they remained until the following year. 
And now at length the indignation of 
the populace did what the rulers of 
the Church could not do, for in 1079 
the people of Rheims drove the un- 
worthy Archbishop out of their city ; 
he retired to the court of the King of 
Germany, and died there outside the 
pale of the Church. The vacant see 
might probably have been secured by 
Bruno, if he had wished for it ; but 
he desired nothing but to seek per- 
fection in the contemplative life. 

It is according to the Carthusian 
tradition that Bruno, shortly after 
these events, was the witness of a 
miracle ; this was nothing less than 
the resurrection of Raymond, a learned 
doctor of Paris, over whose body the 
funeral service was being read in the 
church of Notre Dame. In the 
middle of the service, says the legend, 
Raymond rose upon the bier and 
called out in terrifying tones, “I am 
justly accused,” again, “TI am judged,” 
and again, “I am condemned.” The 
tradition continues that Bruno was so 
profoundly impressed by this occur- 
rence, that he determined to spend 
the rest of his life in solitude, that he 
might by prayer and penance bring 
peace to his soul. It was at one 
period widely believed, for it found 
a place in the Roman breviary, but 
it has not even that substratum of 
fact which the severest critic can dis- 
cover in some alleged miracles of the 
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Middle Ages ; for a long time indeed 
the best ecclesiastical writers have 
rejected it, and Urban the Eighth 
wisely expunged it from the breviary. 
In a letter of which the text has been 
preserved, Bruno himself, writing to 
his friend Ralph le Vert, at that time 
Church-provost and subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, suggests a far 
simpler explanation of the whole 
matter ; his own heart’s longings were 
more powerful than the doctor and 
the miracle. In his solitude he re- 
calls conversations in the old days 
with his friend, and he goes on: “ Do 
you remember that day when the 
three of us, you and I with Fulcius 
le Borgne, walked in a garden near 
the house where I lived? After dis- 
coursing of the transitorinessof earthly 
pleasures and possessions compared 
with the duration of celestial joys, 
we were so overcome with fervour 
that we pledged ourselves to the 
Holy Spirit to leave these perishable 
things, and to take the monastic 
habit, the better to merit those things 
which are eternal. Nor should we 
have delayed to execute our plan but 
for the voyage which Fulcius made 
just then to Rome.” 

It was in 1084 that Bruno at last 
carried out the dream of his life. After 
living for a time in retreat at Saisse- 
Fontaine, he with six companions, all 
filled with the desire for the eremetical 
life, went for counsel and direction to 
Robert, Abbot of Molesme, who four- 
teen years later founded the Order of 
Cistercians. In accordance with the 
Abbot’s advice, they sought Hugh, 
Bishop of Grenoble, whom they prayed 
to bestow upon them some secluded 
spot within his diocese, where they 
might live undisturbed and apart 
from the world. The Bishop, a noble 
prelate and a saintly man, accom- 
panied them to the wilds of Char- 
treuse, and gave them that spot of 
ground which became the site of the 
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first religious house of the Carthu- 
sians. Here they built an oratory, 
with a separate cell for each monk, 
like the old lauras of Egypt in the 
first fervour of Christian monasticism. 
They took the three usual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
added four others of still greater 
severity, borrowed, as their Prior said, 
“like a purifying elixir from the life 
of the ancients;” to wear the hair 
shirt and to live in silence, to have 
their dwelling in solitude, and to 
abstain from the flesh of animals. 
They cultivated the soil and occupied 
themselves in other ways, desiring 
above all things to copy manuscripts 
and to illuminate the sacred writings 
with loving care. The life of the 
early Carthusians is depicted by two 
contemporaries, first by Peter the 
Venerable, that delightful man and 
good friend to Abelard; and by 
Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, a learned 
and elegant Latin writer of those 
days. Neither of them could have 
known the founder of the Carthusians, 
but both must have been acquainted 
with monks of this Order who were 
novices in the lifetime of Bruno. The 
description of Peter the Venerable is 
well known: he says the clothing of 
the monks was coarse and scanty ; far 
from regretting their poverty, they 
found it good, and had marked around 
their oratory an enclosure beyond 
which they would not accept a foot 
of earth, whatever might be offered 
to them. Lest they should be com- 
pelled to enlarge their oratory, they 
fixed the number of their monks at 
thirteen, including the Prior; there 
were also a certain number of lay- 
brothers, and a few menial servants. 
Their flocks were composed of sheep 
and oxen, goats and asses. They 
never ate flesh, not relaxing this rule 
even in case of illness; on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays they ate nothing 
but vegetables, while on Mondays, 
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Thursdays and Fridays they ate only 
brown bread and drank water. They 
took food but once a day, except on 
Sundays, solemn festivals, and during 
the octaves of Easter, Christmas and 
Whitsuntide; and they said mass 
only on Sundays and feast-days. The 
first six companions of Bruno were 
Laudwin, who succeeded him in the 
priorship of the Grande Chartreuse ; 
Stephen du Bourg and Stephen de 
Die, both canons of St. Rufus; Hugh, 
who acted as chaplain; and two lay- 
men named Andrew and Guérin. 

The description of Guibert is not 
so widely known, and we shall do 
well to follow that writer more closely. 
“Their church,” he says, “is built 
near the summit of the mountain. 
They have a fairly large cloister, but 
they do not live together as other 
monks do. Round this cloister each 
of the monks has his own cell, where 
he works, sleeps and takes his meals. 
On Sunday they receive from the 
steward vegetables and bread for the 
week ; they are not allowed to cook 
any food except vegetables. Water 
for drinking and other purposes is 
conveyed into each cell from a spring 
by means of pipes. On Sundays and 
solemn festivals they eat cheese and 
fish, when these are given to them by 
the benevolent ; but they do not buy 
them. Offerings of gold and silver 
and ornaments for their church they 
alike refuse to accept; their only 
piece of plate is a chalice. They do 
not at the usual hours assemble to- 
gether in the church; unless I am 
mistaken it is on Sundays and feast- 
days that they hear mass. Little 
talk is heard among them, for when 
one monk wishes to say something to 
another, he does it by signs. When 
they drink wine it is so diluted that 
it is almost tasteless, and is little 
better than water. As for their cos- 
tume, they wear a hair-shirt next the 
skin, and the rest of their clothing is 
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on Saint Bruno. 
scanty enough ...... Yet, poor 
as they are, they have a fine library.” 

There is in Rome a statue which 
has helped to fix the image of Bruno 
in many a mind; modesty and reserve 
speak in the whole figure, but especi- 
ally in the face, so calm, yet with a 
rapture of contemplation ; it is a soul 
imprisoned in flesh, but the flesh at 
length has yielded obedience to the 
spiritual law. You hardly notice 
that he has the tonsure and that his 
features are singularly delicate and 
refined, for you are conscious only of 
the soul’s triumph in that impressive 
and touching figure. Such we may 
believe was Bruno to the outward 
eye ; does it not also tell us the story 
of his inner life? This eremite among 
the wastes of Chartreuse was no 
madman or visionary, but a man of 
fine intellect, gentle and gracious, 
who in the way that seemed best and 
with a consuming ardour sought the 
goal of the spirit. Such “imperial 
natures do not seek in vain. Nor 
need we trouble ourselves greatly over 
the asceticism of the picture ; the hair- 
shirt and the fasting, the silence and 
gloomy solitude. Man in his strug- 
gles towards the mountain-heights 
has employed strange machinery, and 
he still does so, though we who live 
among it perhaps fail to see its oddity. 
If he reach the heights, what matter 
the accidents of the journey? We do 
not indeed forget that millions of 
well-disposed but weak-minded pil- 
grims, such for instance as the Flagel- 
lants, have spent their lives in trifling 
by the way, and have never come into 
the bracing air at all. But we shall 
not occupy ourselves with that aspect 
of asceticism, for Bruno was not of 
these. He is a type, the best known 
to us, of the recluse who finds in the 
life of contemplation mental calm and 
spiritual joy. Never did hermit seek 
perfection with a loftier zeal or with 
a purer heart. 
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Bruno would no doubt have pre- 
ferred to end his days at Chartreuse, 
but this was not to be. In 1089, or 
the following year, he went to Rome, 
at the request of Pope Urban, taking 
his monks with him. It was a time 
of sore trial for Urban, and it was 
natural that he should seek help from 
the director of his youth. The 
monks were not long in returning to 
Chartreuse, and by desire of Bruno 
they chose Landwin for their second 
Prior. Bruno remained in Rome, yet 
in spite of the favour of the Pope, 
he found no satisfaction in the life he 
had to lead there. He was solicited 
by the people of Calabria to consent 
to his election as Archbishop of 
Reggio, and Urban pressed him to 
accede, but without success; here 
was the spectacle of an ecclesiastic 
who in very truth did not wish to be 
a bishop. He besought the Pope 
with tears to be allowed to depart to 
his solitude; and though Urban 
could not bring himself to allow 
Bruno to leave Italy, he permitted 
him after a while to retire into the 
wastes of Calabria. Here, in the 
diocese of Squillace, he erected an 
oratory in 1990, and through the 
liberality of Roger, Prince of Sicily 
and Count of Calabria, was soon 
enabled to found the monastery of 
La Torre, where he lived for the rest 
of his days. His death took place on 
the 6th of October, 1101, at which 
time he was probably something more 
than sixty-five years of age. 

He was not canonised until 1623, 
more than five hundred years after his 
death, by which time the Carthusians 
had become a powerful body, though 
they have never been one of the 
largest. But for this rather late 
growth of his Order, it is not likely 
that Bruno would have figured in the 
calendar at all. The year 1623 is not 
invariably accepted ; half the notices 
of Bruno, in English and foreign works 
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of reference, stating that he was 
canonised in 1514. This discrepancy 
is explained by the fact that in 1514 
Leo the Tenth gave the Carthusians 





his sanction to make use of a special | 


office in honour of their founder ; this 
was regarded as equivalent to the act 
of beatification, but he was not 
actually canonised until 1623, during 
the pontificate of Gregory the Fif- 
teenth. The delay is somewhat 
singular, especially when we remember 
that two at least of Bruno’s friends, 
both of whom we have had occasion 
to name, were canonised long before 
him ; Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, as 
early as 1134, two years after his 
death, and Robert, Abbot of Molesme, 


in 1243. To what mvst this delay be 
attributed ? Bruno was not a typical 


son of the Middle Ages, like Becket 
or Thomas Aquinas, for he shared 
neither the popular love of miracles, 
nor the passion for subtle disquisition 
which was peculiar to the men trained 
in the atmosphere of scholasticism. 
The schoolman in his interpretations 
of Scripture forestalled the modern 
yerman. critic of the Shakesperean 
drama, for he felt its poetry all too 
little, and saw many things in it which 
were not there. Bruno in spirit was 
nearer to his great contemporary 
Anselm ; both were free from pseudo- 
subtlety and had great practical sense, 
though on the one hand Anselm is not 
a type of the contemplative mind, nor 
on the other hand does it appear that 
Bruno had the intellectual equipment 
of Anselm. It is singular to recall in 
this place that according to at least 
one of his biographers, Bruno studied 
at the Abbey of Bec in Normandy, 
made famous by Lanfranc and Anselm. 
It is a pretty story which one may 
hope to be true, but it is not authenti- 
cated. Some of Bruno’s writings 
have come down to us, though they 
have not, like Anselm’s, helped to 
make history. These consist of com- 
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mentaries on the Psalms, the Epistle 
to the Romans, and other portions of 
Scripture, and are written in choicer 
Latin than was usual with the 
ecclesiastical authors of that century. 
The way in which the disciples of 
Bruno came by their name, is one of 
the things everybody is supposed to 
know, though the University Examiner 
tells a different story. Carthusian, 
says Littré, is from Catursiani Montes, 
the Latin name of the mountains 
where Bruno and his first followers 
erected their oratory ; or from Catuwris- 
sium, the Latin name for the neigh- 
bouring village of Chatrousse, within 
the diocese of Grenoble in Dauphiné. 
It was in 1137 that the first monastery 
built at Chartreuse, at some 
distance from the humble oratory 
erected by Bruno in 1084. This 
monastery, as well as those built to 
replace it in later times (several of 
which have been destroyed by fire), 
has been known as La Grande 
Chartreuse, and has always been 
recognised by Carthusians as the 
mother-house of their Order. Here 
Guigo, the fifth Prior, about thirty 
years after the death of Bruno, wrote 
out the ordinances of the Grande 
Chartreuse, which he communicated 
to other religious houses of the Order ; 
for Bruno and his companions, and 
their immediate successors, had been 
without a written rule. The work of 
Guigo was done in the spirit of the 
founder, and would no doubt have 
been acceptable to him. The Car- 
thusian of today lives under a 
different rule, for a monastic order 
that lives at all cannot be for ever 
proof against change ; it is pleasant 
to know that in the matter of food 
and dress he fares better than the 
first disciples of Bruno. Yet the 
modern Carthusian, as he meditates 
upon the life of his Founder, need 
not feel that he is in any way false to 
the genius of Bruno’s teaching ; and 
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he may well feel a generous pride as 
he remembers that his Order has never 
stood in need of reform. 

For those whose education has not 
put them in touch with Catholic tradi- 
tion it is almost impossible to realise 
such a story as Bruno’s, or to feel at 
all the attraction of the monastic life. 
Lord Brougham had perhaps an honest 
desire to help us, but his remark that 
the monastic life of the Middle Ages 
was like modern club-life, does not 
carry us far; he might as well have 
said that Hebrew and trigonometry 


have a great deal in common. In 
making this inapt comparison he 


could not have been thinking of the 
Carthusians, who are eremites; he 
had surely in mind those monks who 
are ceenobites, and live in community. 
The motives which constrain men to 
enter upon the monastic career no 
doubt vary greatly, but the essence of 
monasticism is the essence of Christ- 
ianity, and that is purity. 

“Nature cares nothing for chastity,” 
says Renan; how can Nature, who 
cares for nothing, care for a moral 
idea? If indeed what the man of 
science calls Nature could be accepted 
as the whole sum of things, there 
would be no basis for morality at all. 
This we remember was not Matthew 
Arnold’s view, for in reply to Renan 
he said that unchastity is against 
Nature, which we may place beside 
the following, from a distinguished 
living writer: “ Bad morality is 
necessarily bad art, for art is human, 
but immorality inhuman.” This is 
the acme of false reasoning. Virtue 
is human, vice and bad art are human, 
though the latter are things to be 
avoided. But why are they to be 
avoided? Can any of the moralists 
who exclude deity give a satisfy- 
ing reason why we should love virtue 
and hate its opposite? Not one of 
them all, from the first of the Asiatic 
to the last of the European, has 
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been able to show that the volup- 
tuary has not as good a case as the 
saint. How then does the accurate 
thinker meet the case? He tells us 
that man needs a theological idea to 
complete the circle of his thought ; 
and in view of this it is not singular 
that the theologian comes to speak of 
sanctity as an idea in the supernatural 
order. Of such a life as Bruno’s we 
may say that it is spent in quest of 
this supernatural idea. 

There is a different view of the 
question, and we will briefly state it. 
Writers of the school of Gibbon say 
that the morbid longing for an ex- 
istence in the heavenly Jerusalem is 
at the bottom of the whole matter ; 
that the saint makes a fine art of 
selfishness, and neglects social duties 
in order that he may admire the tex- 
ture of his own mind, and dream of 
an enervated life beyond the grave. 
Now such is the constitution of the 
human mind that the hermit cannot, 
without drifting into lunacy, spend 
his days in dreaming of the New 
Jerusalem ; a future life may be part 
of his scheme of things, but not in the 
way Gibbon would put it. The truth 
is that allthe writers of thatschool, who 
for nearly two centuries have poured 
scorn upon the saints and martyrs of 
the Christian Church, have a common 
family likeness ; the best of them are 
men of great distinction and intelli- 
gence, but of shallow nature. If you 
wish to see the truth about Bruno, 
you must in the first place accept him 
on his own terms and see with his own 
eyes, after which you will be free to 
form a judgment ; but is it conceiv- 
able that any one who approached 
Bruno in this way would end his 
summing up of such a character with 
the note of condemnation ? 

But there isa still greater difficulty 
in the way of an Englishman who 
wishes to understand such a character 
For nearly four centuries 


as Bruno. 
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England and Rome have spent much 
time in abusing one another, and the 
Englishman has still the fear that the 
Pope secretly desires to spirit him 
away toa prison of the Inquisition. 
This feeling runs through that portion 
of our literature which is most dis- 
tinctively English, from the writers of 
the sixteenth century to Macaulay 
and Froude. They nearly all appear 
to share the opinion of Mark Pattison, 
that Calvin saved Europe from moral 
ruin, and in their manner of express- 
ing it they seldom avoid extravagance. 
Calvin did well if he did so, yet it is 
a pity he should have added a new 
gloom to man’s life. We can sympa- 
thise with the poet who gives all the 
wealth of his praise to Saint Bruno or 
Saint Charles Borromeo ; but the poet 
who could bring sweet sounds from 
his lyre in praise of Calvin, would be 
an anomaly. We love the saints who 
bring us into an atmosphere where 
dogma loses its hardness, where the 
scaffoldings of religion seem to fall 
away because the spiritual temple is 
complete. Why need we ask whether 
such men hail from Rome or else- 
where ? 

If in our day a student of science 
were to withdraw for a quarter of a 
century from the throng of men, 
that he might attempt to wrest 
from Nature another of her mighty 
secrets, should we not all admire 
such devotion, especially if he suc- 
ceeded in his quest? Whether or 
not, we might still justly admire 
the deed, and admit that science as 
well as religion requires of her votaries 
infinite toil, patience, and self-denial. 
Why withhold from the religious 
solitary the admiration we should 
willingly give to the man of science ? 
Was the inward perfection for which 
Bruno struggled not as real as the 
law of gravitation? It was far more 
real than any natural law, since 
what we call so to-day will by and by 
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be superseded. 
Bruno’s on the other hand is not 
affected by the progressive thought 
of humanity, but may be said to stand 
for the absolute. 

Approaching Bruno then with that 
reasonable sympathy which we owe to 


Such sanctity as 


all men, what do we see? A man of 
ripe experience of the world, fifty 
years old or thereabouts, well-born, 
who has had the best education his 
century could give him; of refined 
tastes and austere morals, with a 
strong will and a vigorous mind, hold- 
ing already an enviable position in 
the Church, and to whom some of its 
greatest prizes are open if he will but 
put forth his hand; this man yet 
finds in the life of the world no satis- 
fying peace, for he is one of those 
rare souls who are born to a great 
perfection. An inward voice is ever 
calling him to this along a road of 
self-denial and travail of spirit, with 
few resting places for the weary feet ; 
and at the end of it the contemplative 
mind, the pure heart and soul. Does 
the prize seem small after such a 
journey? Perhaps so, to him who 
has never travelled the road. How 
many a prudent friend must have 
counselled him to choose an easier 
path, to remain in the world, and in 
a career of honourable ambition to 
deaden this longing for an impossible 
perfection. But such counsels did 
not weigh with him, and he went to 
the desert in order that the law of 
the spirit might prevail. 

He was tormented with none of 
our intellectual hesitations, our para- 
lysing doubts. The Bible was for 
him the living Word of God, and 
in it, with some necessary help from 
the Church and tradition, was un- 
folded the whole mystery of man’s 
nature. Many of his interpretations 
were doubtless far-fetched, as we can 
see by what has come down to us; 
but such was the tendency of the age 
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He is interesting, however, not as a 
professor of exegesis, but as a great 
character. And what an advantage 
it is to a man of noble character 
to be born in such an atmosphere, 
and to be kept from the blight of 
doubt. He had never seen cause to 
change a religious opinion, and thus 
was secured to him that singleness of 
vision which, as the Master said, 
maketh “the whole body full of 
light.” He did not indeed seek in 
the Bible for a set of universal truths 
which might serve as a complete 
philosophy for mankind ; he sought 
there the food his temperament re- 
quired, and his temperament was that 
of the religious solitary. 

We have mentioned more than one 
modern objection to such a life 
as Bruno’s ; but a really characteristic 
criticism of our age we have not 
noticed. The man of science has said 
that such a life is contrary to Nature ; 
the literary man and the artist have 
told us that Bruno and his compeers 
took a narrow and unwise view of 
life, fatal to the love of beauty and to 
freedom of thought ; while a subtle 
Italian reformer has said that the 
preachers of resignation are mostly 
responsible for the slowness of the 
world’s progress, since they have made 
submission a virtue, where resistance 
might have gained freedom. There 
are other objections, but we will stop 
here. Now first as to the man of 
science: such a life as Bruno’s, he 
says, is contrary to Nature; well, all 
science, civilisation, art, literature, 
whatever is done by man as thinker, 
artist, apostle of order, is contrary to 
Nature. Is not this one of the phrases 
that help to hide vacancy of thought ? 
With regard to the objection of the 
artist and the literary man, it really 
means that men have often the limita- 
tions which might be expected from 
their calling ; but in the case of Bruno 
it is not in any large sense applicable. 
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The founder of the Carthusians had a 
passion for humane letters and a keen 
sense of the beautiful in Nature ; and 
only those who do not know his life 
will say that he unworthily stifled 
any such liberalising instincts. And 
as to the charge of the Italian re- 
former, it is true that the saints have 
not shown a genius for conspiracy, 
but they are not therefore responsible 
for the tyranny of rulers. <A sutticient 
answer is to be found in the fact that 
the noblest revolution recorded in 
history was the work of men like 
Bruno, filled through and through 
with the longing for an inward per- 
fection. 

But all this has the ring of contro- 
versy, and not in such a spirit could 
we becomingly take leave of Bruno. 
To do justice to such a character, we 
must fix our minds upon the root-idea 
of his system, and this we have seen 
is purity. As Bruno conceived it, 
purity is an idea in the supernatural 
order. He may have spurned the 
body overmuch ; but great things are 
costly, and for such a result the price 
was not too heavy. Ascetical prac- 
tices, monastic orders, and the rest,— 
these are so much scaffolding ; it is 
the idea alone which is eternal. And 
by virtue of this idea never again, 
unless wisdom and nobleness disap- 
pear from the earth, will men openly 
return to the worship of heathen gods. 
Nor need we fear that it is opposed 
to liberal thinking and to a wide 
outlook upon life ; it is the man with 
a small number of thoughts working 
in a restricted area, who tells us this 
idea is fatal to science, art, or litera- 
ture, or to a generous activity in any 
worldly calling. In the world of 


mind a true idea is fatal to nothing, 
except to false ideas. 
We have already quoted from a 
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letter of Bruno’s to Ralph le Vert,— 
a delightful letter, affectionate, grace- 
ful, winning ; and we will give another 
passage from it, which will show a 
side of Bruno’s nature of which we 
have perhaps said too little. He is 
writing from his new retreat at La 
Torre, and he says to his friend: “ 1 
live in a wild spot on the borders of 
Calabria, at some distance from the 
dwellings of men. How shall I tell 
you of the beauty of the place, and of 
the freshness of the air which we 
breathe here? Imagine a large and 
pleasant plain, stretching out between 
mountains into the distance, with 
meadows ever-green and _pasture- 
lands always blowing. . . . The eye 
may wander over charming gardens, 
with trees of every kind, laden with 
the most tempting fruits. But why 
do I speak so much of these pleasures 
of our solitude? ‘The wise man should 
find here other pleasures, sweeter and 
higher, because they are divine. Yet 
one’s spirit, worn out by meditation 
and constant discipline, may well 
find an innocent recreation in the 
prospect of this lovely country ; for 
a bow that is always bent loses its 
strength.” 

This fine passage surely 
that Bruno had 
feeling. But upon this we will not 
dwell, for it is as the type of the 
religious solitary that we have pic- 
tured him. That indeed is his true 
distinction, and we do not wish to 
confuse such an impression. As we 
think of him, there come to the lips 
words which might serve as the epi- 
taph of this beautiful spirit, oft-quoted 
words of Augustine’s which to Bruno 
must have been familiar : “ Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, oh Lord, and 
our heart is restless till it finds rest 
in Thee.” 
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genuine poetical. 
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